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Thou Good and Gentle Jesus. 


ae 


A CHRISTMAS POEM. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Thou good and gentle Jesus, beloved of men, 
Our first fair flower, the richest of our race, 
I turn through the years to walk with thee again, 
I turn to adore the grandeur of thy grace. 
My heart in the past revealed her sorrow sad 
To see the shipwreck of the old, and the wrong 
Thy church has condoned in her heresy mad, 
To stay the chorus of the sweet angel-song. 


But what of the sun, though the shadows be near, 
And mist and the darkness still hover about? 


And men at the noon its gay glories may 
shout. 
And thou through the ages art perfect and pure, 
Thy word and thy life are our gospel divine; 
My mind and my heart on thy heart are secure, 
And drink of thy blood with the rapture of 
wine. 
O beautiful one! the love-gift of all time; 
O life like the day in its strength evermore; 
O death of all deaths! O soul-martyr sublime! 
How can I but love thee, but love and adore? 
Forgive me, my Lord, my bewildering dark past, 
Forgive me my doubt, my weak, wayward sin; 
I love thee once more, and my love shall cling 
fast, 
And list to thy voice o’er the multitudes’ din. 
I touch but the fold of thy garments of gold, 
~.I catch but a gleam of the light in the sky, 
et stand in a dream at the glory untold, 

And wonder to gaze on the good passing by. 
Oh, bend thy fond face from the heavers above, 
And lift me from earth by the vision I see; 

Oh, multiply love, the essence of love, 
And keep me, © Saviour, all faithful to thee! 
Wittram Brunton. 


What Results ? 


—e 


BY JEAN ARNOLD. 


Ina Philadelphia paper.of September 5th 
there appeared one of those worthless criticisms 
upon the Woman's Pavilion known as ‘‘a puff.” 
The writer had evidently entered the building 
firmly resolved to label everything ‘‘perfect,” 
from the Belgium lace and the wood-carving of 
the Cincinnati ladies down to the ruffled, tuck- 
ed and fluted attire of Miss Dolly.. Whether 
these puffs do any good is a question which we 
left to the proverbially wise Philadelphia lawyer 
to answer. That they do much harm is certain. 
To the intelligent observer, scrutinizing the vast 
productions of men in the Main Building, the 
women’s department was at once a disappoint- 
ment and a promise. We believed with Mr. 
Ifigginson that the women of our land should 
make the best exhibit possible, and net remain 
do-nothings because it is still considered just 
that they should not represent themselves in the 
government of their country. We were glad, 
on examining the various departments, that they 
had done as well, and duubt not the bi-centen- 
nial exhibit will be finer for the exertions of the 
present year. Perfection, however, does not 
belong to woman more than to man, and those 
who would make her work appear as perfect 
deprive it of its legitimate influence upon the 
present and future, and deaden the lively inter- 
est which would otherwise be taken in tracing 
the development of woman's powers since the 
dawn of the present century. 

Your first impression of the pavilion depend- 
ed largely upon the direction you tuok after en- 
tering. If, unfortunately, you turned to the 
tight, the first thing upon which your eyes rested 
was George Washington worked in worsted. 
Though you loved the father of your country 
with an American loyalty, you could not help 
feeling that this was a violation of ‘‘the eternal 
fitness of things.” Worsted may do its best, 
but it has not the power withir itself to produce 
the soul of a man, which is all we care for in a 
picture. Continuing to the right you observed 
the finest of needle-work—too fine for use, and 
too costly for ornament; elaburate embroidery 
which took no note of time in the making; and 
fancy articles, from pin-cushions down to babics’ 
centennial rattles. 

“What a vast display of wasted time!” re- 
marked a gentleman of culture; and his earnest- 
ness startled a fair beauty who was nervously 
trying ‘‘to discover the stitch” in a piece of wor- 
sted-work. Public sentiment concerning the 
value of women’s time is gradually changing, 
and this disproportionately large exhibit of 
fancy-work has given anew impetus in the right 
direction. As our artisans cannot afford to spend 
years upon one piece of work, so the century is 
closing when women will devote unnumbered 
hours to a handkerchief or an infant's dress. 
Sewing will be done with thoroughness and skill, 
we may hope, but it will cease to be considered 
the peculiar employment of all women, regard- 
less of taste or talent. 

While the woman's exhibit cannot have failed 
to check in some measure this lavishing of time 
upon small, ornamental objects, it must have 
stimulated to greater activity those who can 
work in other fields. All who have inventive 

‘talent saw by the few inventions in the pavilion 
that only a beginning has been made in this di- 
rection. Time and labor-saving machines for 
household purposes are needed, and demand the 


improvement of their talent. Every one who 


i 





returned home with sufficient strength to an- 
swer these questions was sure to be asked, 
“Did you see the great engine, the little watch, 
and the butter woman?” Notto have seen these 


was almost as unappreciative on your part, | as new. 
though not as unpatriotic, as visiting Boston | and better than silver alone. 


and minerals took the first rank among the wo-| our experience. 
men’s exhibits by general consent. 


ment which gave an adequate idea of woman as; ment could measure. 
awriter. There was little to prove the high po-' until the atmosphere is charged. 
sition she has taken among men of genius; lit- | us every whit. 
tle to impress the visitor with the greatness of still; we cannot rise therefrom till the pressure 
the work accomplished by George Eliot, or Mrs. 
Browning, Harriet Martineau or Julia Ward 
Howe. 
unnamed but not unknown, is the priceless pos- 
eession of that world’s exposition which covers 
no less an area than the two hemispheres. 


ered, as it promises much for the future. 
carving is an industry which the Cincinnati wo- 
men have made possible fur others of their sex. 
Though not elaborate in design, like the Swiss 
and Japanese, this carving was handsome, and | 
thoroughly done. 


the opening of the centennial has been largely 
overcome by the press. 
many things blessings which, as novelties, we 
scarcely tolerated. 


of the woman’s exhibit. 
to what has been done, and to the avenues of 
usefulness now opening, thought has been awak- 
ened, old prejudices and theories have been 
weakened, new possibilities have appeared on 
the ever-broadening horizon, so that before 
long we shall see public sentiment taking on a 
new phase of existence. 
opening century will be the happy sequence of 
this change. 
and more thorough in detail, for the worker will 
be secure in that sentiment of the people which 
will not only tolerate, but ezpect the complete 


tainment of this end, will freely give the best 
educational advantages. 


more reason to be proud than of the pecuniary 
success which has attended America's first cen- 
tennial. 


How indelibly we are im- 
There is a joy which transcends de- 
There is a sadness which no instru- 
It is layer upon layer 
It permeates 
We sense to the core and are 


| pressed! 
On the other hand, I failed to find any depart- | scription. 


is removed. It is related of the elder Boot: 
that as a guest he was once asked, after dinner, 
to recite the Lord's Prayer, which he did with 
rome reluctance. The effort was so matchless, 
and the effect so profound that the hilarity of 
the occasion was entirely checked, conversation 
flayged, and one-by-one the company silently 
separated. Probably each one had lisped those 
words from babes to youth and thence to middle 
life, but they were never before so touched and 
bent in humility. An orator, however uncon- 
scious, sometimes catches a seraph’s wing, and 
with an acumen strange to himself fathoms his 
audience, probes their inmost, sees written on 
each face its besetting sin, and under his spell 
speaks as with authority, yet with melting pathos, 
and brings to the bar of consience the entire 
assembly. We cannot make these occasions; 
they are not to be ordered or conjured. They 
come and are reality itself. Happy is he who 
for once is thus charged by the spirit’s fire. 
Memory holds sacred many su*h instances. In 
ordinary intercourse we keep to the surface 
and seldom go down to our depths, but now- 
and-then the gates are unlocked and we descend 
further than our wont. We know as we are 
known, and have ventured upon interior ground. 

Then, again, there are those so magnetic that 
wherever they go they lift the cloud about them. 
“What a benefactor on earth is a distributor of 
forgetfulness.” Ile waves his wand and nightly 
bats disperse. They cannot hover in such a 
presence. He is philosophical withal and elic- 
its the best while he instinctively buries the 
most objectionable. He reconciles to the inev- 
itable, and is merry while he weeps. Frequent- 
ly in certain places there is a combination which 
depresses, and in other domiciles one is invari- 
ably on stilts. We remember what is pleasing 
and could repeat all day. We invigorate our- 
selves while we hand about exhilarating gas. 
Iluw is it, why is it, unless it be a peculiar 
blending of the imponderables? Some houses 
are like graves; one would never dream therein 
of resurrection. They seem like charnel-vaults. 
The windows are unly raised a crack or finger’s 
length, the furniture is old, unbeaten and un- 
aired. The people partake of these elements 
and become of the same kind. Stagnation is 
written everywhere. Nothing but tire could 
purge these abodes. Only change of base could 
improve the occupants. We depend so much 
upon surroundings that we should strive to se- 
cure the grand requisites of health, air, water, 
sun, proper drainage and congenial occupation. 
Then we are in aline for good action and cheer. 
We can unfold ourselves and lend a shoulder to 
neighbor, acquaintance and the public. We 
shall be in a flowing state and not stagnated, 
warped or dried up. Every pore will be open 
and our vision correspondently favorable. We 
shall give and take and share freely our gifts, 
whether of temper, acumen or inward illumina- 
tion. We shall be trimmed and burning! 


The work of these women, and others 


At the left of the main entrance to the pavil- 
on there was something which must be consid- 
Wood- 


The prejudice which may 
iave been felt towards women wood-carvers at 


As time passes we call 


It is here that we sce one of the best results 
By drawing attention 


Woman’s work in the 





It will be more comprehensive 


levelopment of the individual, and, for the at- 


Surely, this is a result of which we have 


Fair and Still. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 





Calmly she sits, with gold-brown hair 
Falling o’er neck and shoulders bare; 
Falling down in waves of light 

To the snowy bosom gleaming white | 
"Neath folds of misty lace. 

Summer and winter she wears a hat— 

A hat of straw, which has always sat 

A dainty thing 'bove the girlish brow 
Wreathed with blossoms, even as now 

You see them clust'ring there. 

And the brim is bound with ribbon bluc, 

A sign that the maiden to love is true; 

And her velvet bodice is crimson bright, 
Love's own color, brought to light 

To deck her rounded form. 

She is wondrous fair; with radiant eyes 
Which never once brighten with glad surprise 
As I enter the room, stretch out my arms, 
Longing to clasp her with all her charms 
Close, close to my throbbing heart. 





Longing to kiss the shoulders bare, 
Longing to push back the gold-brown hair 
From off the brow, that I may see 

Ifow much love there is for me 

In the face which is so dear. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Recollections of the Centennial.--1V. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Nov. 22, 1876. 
MEMORIAL HALL. 

Though I begin to feel like apologizing for 
the continuance of these ramblirg letters, I 
‘trust I shall be pardoned for saying something 
| of what I saw in the art galleries, to which I 
| have previously alluded only incidentally. 

AN EROLITE. 

In leaving the Main Building we will not now 
go out by the central passage on the north side, 
which is the most direct to Memorial hall, but 
we will leave by the door nearer the western 
end, so as to pass that aerolite on the terrace 
which fell from above at some place on this 
earth—no matter where, so long as it actually 
cane, like all good gifts, from above. No need 
of the label, ‘‘Hands off!” for that. It is per- 
fectly safe from any urchin disposed to throw 
stones at the numerous travellers, fur it must 
be a good many hundred pounds in weight. 

THE ENTRANCE. 

From this terrace we will cross the street di- 
agonally and mount the thirteen steps leading 
to the art gallery between the two winged horses 
(Pegasus), each suported by or supporting (1 
can’t tell which) a figure, that on one side rep- 
resenting History, and that on the other Music. 
These colossal groups were cast in Vienna and 
purchased by the Park Commission. The archi- 
tect of the building was H. J. Schwarzmann, 
who 1 judge was not quite satisfactory to some 





I could be happy if she would smile, 
Or lay her cheek ’gainst mine awhile. 
But why should I murmur? I knew it all 
When [ hung her here upon the wall— 
A picture fair and still. 
Mrs. Davip Lorine. 








“Give Thanks!” 

The times are hard, money scarce, business 
dull, real estate a drug, interest low, the elec- 
tion a question, and work difficult to procure. 
Still, with this admitted list, community is some- 
what cheerful, and we have cause for devout 
thankfulness. Neither civil nor foreign war 
depletes us of men and treasure. No scourg- 
ing epidemic sweeps the land and carries de- 
spair into every home. Our harvests were 
abundant and our graneries are overflowing. 
Even the cotton of Jast year, in twenty-five par- 
ishes, was estimated at 256,000,000 Ibs. The 
halt in politics gives bettors an opportunity to 
withdraw, and hot blood the leisure to cool. 
The whirlwind of excitement has passed, and 
reason has a chance at the helm. The immi- 
nent danger is over. Hearts are warm, and in- 
vention on the rack to devise methods and 
means to foster industry and relieve want. 

Individually, the ratio is the same. What- 
ever betide us there is always some mitigation. 
Fever lays us low, but it might have been small-| py ijadelphians, as it was remarked that had Mr. 
pox. The very thought extracts half the sting. | 41. Arthur (architect of the new public buildings 
We fall and deaden the senses; we could as jn philadelphia) been designer of this ‘instead 
well have broken a limb, and how much worse | of 4 Dutch gardener,” they might have had a re- 
that would have been. The house is burned, yet | speetable-looking building. For myself I have 
the dear ones are saved. The barn is set ablaze ; | no idea of throwing stones at the outside, nor 
somehow the cattle are rescued. Boiling water | the inside, except to say that it scemed rather 
is accidentally dashed over the floor; no one is} }abyrinthian, and this might have been obviated 
scalded; and how much greater the panic had it by a more careful examination of the plan as 
been oil! We put out an eye, and its mate is | jig down and explained in the catalogues. We 


left. We are partially deaf, and might have | wij! go through the first, directly to the second, 
been wholly so. We lose the use of the right! |, 

hand, and the left learns its cunning. Both fail GRAND CENTRAL HALL. 

us, and the toes take up the pencil. One fac-| Here were sculptures by Connelly, Haseltine, 
ulty departs and another is quickened. We! Randolph Rogers, Story, Powers, Miss Foley, 
cannot replenish dress, cloak and bonnet; a lit-| and others. 1 looked for Vinnie Ream’s work 
tle skill makes all three look nearly as dainty | because she has been so severely criticized, and 
Taste and ability are stock in trade, was surprised to find her figures so pleasing. 
; Connelly’s figures impressed me as very fine, 











without seeing the “Old South.” The so-called | However severe our trials, and they are many | but his face of “Queen Phillippa” seemed too 
“butter woman,” or the head of the Dreaming | and terrible, the reflecting wilt catch some basic | girlish for a woman so energetic and heroic. 
Iolanthe, was done by one who had never taken | straw, and at the very acme a ray of hope will 


a lesson in sculpture. 
plements and a kitchen-table sufficed. 


Three or four rude im- | glide in like the face of a friend. 
The condition we cannot dwell forever in gloom. 


In a normal 


lady—a Southern farmer's wife, surrounded by | Glints will pierce through and shed their help- 
negroes—may feel a just pride at the degree of | ful light. If one support is taken we spring to 


perfection she attained. She added an interest- 


ing feature to the centennial, and showed what j and double affection and energy. 


another. We concentrate upon what is spared, 


How whole- 


beauty can be brought from the most common | some are Mrs. Browning's words :— 


materials. 

After all this has been said, the question-for- 
ces itself upon us for consideration, Is it with 
butter-heads and worsted-heroes that the women 
of the nineteenth century are engaged? These 
are ingenious, but they are notenough. Where 
are the paintings and statues, the works of the 


imagination, or the cabinets which render sci- | irremediable. 


| 


| 


I think we are too ready with complaint 

In this fair world of God's. 

What if the bread 

Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 

To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 
Because the way is short, I thank thee, God! 


i 


|The face of Miss Foley’s “Cleopatra” might 
have been that of any beautiful young girl, while 
| Haseltine’s treatment of the same was more in 
‘character of the subject. I refer to the faces; 
| the ornamentation in both was Egyptian. Rog- 
| ers’ ‘*Ruth” was an extremely pretty thing; also 
'Turner’s ‘Fisherman's Daughter; ” Bailly’s 
‘Equestrian statue of Antonio Guzman Blanco, 
| President of Venezuela,’ was a very grand and 
spirited work; but nothing pleased me more than 
Handly’s ‘* Giotto,” and to nothing else was I 
inclined to return so often. It was very simple, 
representing the boy-artist, as Cimabue found 


The dreariest conditions come to an end, and | him in the character of a shepherd perched on a 


custom assuages much which at first seemed rock sketching a sheep. 
Our resources are countless, dif- | colossal statue in bronze of the powerful and 


ence easy to youth and attractive to all? The | ficulties sharpen wits and they find a way of es- 


seeker for these things was better satisfied out- | cape. 


side the pavilion than inside, and most pleased 
beyond the centennial grounds. We could not 
expect that ‘‘a first experiment” would give a fair 


! 
| 


} 


Wonderful things have come to pass 
through physical infirmities. What gems have 


In this room wasa 


princely Bismarck, by Manger, of Berlin; a 
bronze, by Gustave Crauk, of Paris, of McMa- 


‘hon, President of France, a good face, and 
been wrought; what handicraft achieved! What | 
poems have been climinated by the sightless! | 
representation of woman's work. Her paintings | What music by those of closed ear! What) 
in the Art-Gallery attracted the eye longer than , sweetness of disposition is often exhibited where 
those in the pavilion; her‘‘museum,” inthe Col- one would only expect peevishness and fault- 


which interested me as a reminder of our sym- 
pathies with the French struggles for a republic; 
and another large bronze, by Cha les Cordier, 
of Paris, an Egyptian figure, ‘‘Priestess of Isis,” 


| playing a harp, which struck me as a very cu- 


orado and Kansas buiildng, astonisned the scep- | finding!. What spirituality is evolved! What. 
tics and delighted the believers in woman's abili- | acquaintance we make of realms hitherto un-| 


” 


ties. Noone had thought that ‘‘Taxidermist 
could follow a ‘“‘Mrs.,” certainly not with any 
other meaning than that of being the town in 
which the ‘“‘Mrs.” lived, as the kind old gentle- 
man explained to his inquiring wife. Mrs. Max- 
well, however, convinced us to the contrary with 
her argument of work. We stood fascinated by 
the naturalness of the scene before us. There was 
the mountain-wolf in hot pursuit after the pant- 
ing deer; a beaver gnawing at the trunk of a 
tree; birds that made us wonder why they did not 
sing; huge bisons; and, down in that wonderful 
little corner, the mound of a rattlesnake, owl 
and prairie-dog—the happy home of great di- 
versities. This “museum” of Colorado animals 


| 





known! 
secret places. 


; what orb hath not seen nor intellect conceived. 


How we are allied to nature in her | 
How vistas open and reveal 


rious piece of work, the ornaments on the figure 
and the harp being in bright colors—inlaid stone. 
But I had not then seen the wonderful mosaics 
from Italy. I will here mention another bronze 


statue, not in this central hall, but in the Aus- | 


How we travel as on a sunbeam and visit new | trian department, a full-size figure of a negro 


scenes. 
where it will. The body may be pinioned, but 
our lightning-messenger escapes the traces and 
goes gypsying. With a modicum of clairvoy- 
ance we are as much among our friends as if 
actually there. We behold the hidden, and 
foretelt what is to transpire. We are scouts on 
the outer edge, and get news ere it has trans- 
pired. 

We are fearfully made, and the half is not 
told. What untranslatable scenes come into 


| 
| 


Thought escapes shackles; it bounds with distended nostrils, a shout all over the face 


and figure, and arms extended, from which the 
chains had fallen, broken. It was by F. Pez- 
zicar of Trieste, and represented ‘‘The Aboli- 





of the vessel expressed satisfaction with the 
correctness of the likeness and the anatomy. 
AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS. 

It has been many times said that there were 
many poor pictures on exhibition at the centen- 
nial, and that the Europeans did not send their 
best. Both assertions are probably true; but that 
does not prove that out of the seven hundred or 
morc, both oils and water colors, in the Ameri- 
can department alone, there are no good pic- 
tures. At any rate, I noted a few that I should 
not be grieved to own, and, as the way from the 
great hall of sculpture to Spain and Sweden 
leads directly west through the American de- 
partient, we will stop to look at a few in pass- 
ing. ‘*The Antiquarian,” by J. H. Dolph of 
New York, is a delightful picture, a pretty puss 
serenely sitting among and on musty old books 
and manuscripts, surrounded by rare old china 
and other antiquities. No collector, it seems to 
me, could despise that picture. ‘‘A portrait— 
Mrs. McDaniel,” by Thomas Hicks, New York, 
struck me as very fine, wonderfully strong and 
realistic. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley’s Rock, Newport,” 
by Jolin La Farge, New York, is an interesting 
scene; also the ‘‘Coming Storm,” by R.W. Hub- 
bard of New York—the stream running through 
he rocky foreground, the autumn foliage, the 
cattle on the meadow, and the storm-clouds 
over head. ‘‘Aphrodite,” by H. A. Loop of New 
York, is a nude figure standing on the sands of 
the sea, the curling waves behind, from which 
the figure seems just to have emerged. The 
form, the attitude, the hair, the face, the lights 
and shadows, all together produce the most 
beautiful and pleasing effects. But that yellow 
gauzy drapery which she holds up on her head, 
and which floats around her as though it were a 
vine, or branch of the fig-tree, is not a vine nor 
abranch. It is too fresh for the place on the 
sea-shore and seems dragged in. I would like 
the picture with the fresh drapery painted out, 
a vine in its place, perhaps. What an impres- 
-ive picture is that of Eastman Johnson, ‘*The 
Prisoner of State.” What grandeur, what de- 
fiance in that face! It must be a portrait, a 
Galileo, perhaps, whispering ‘‘And yet it does 
move!” And here is a picture by Miss E. L. 
Beeson of Pittsburg, a young girl tricked out 
with wild-flowers, the insanity of despair ir ev- 
ery lineament of the face, and we instinctively 
exclaim, ‘Poor Ophelia!” 

Not knowing whither I was going, I next 
found myself within the precincts of 

SPAIN AND SWEDEN. 
And what a contrast between the art of the two 
nations! This so full of domestic happiness, 
so peaceful and pastoral, as Miss Bremer has 
pictured her people in those charming novels, 
and the other so wild and tragic, like the moun- 
tain ridges, defiles, and hidden shell-like valleys 
between, of the land itself, as described by trav- 
ellers; the one so green and cool in coloring, 
like the bracing atmosphere around her north- 
ern hills, the other in lights and deep shadows, 
or crimson coloring, like the hot blood of her 
southern sons and daughters. But one of the 
Swedish pictures is a scene both of terror and 
filial affection, ‘Burning of the Royal Palace in 
Stockholm during the Youth of Charles XII.,” 
the royal youth protecting his mother in the 
confusion and danger, painted by Hdéckert; 
and another called ‘‘Dark Moments,” by Ceder- 
strom, also of Stockholm, pictures the reality of 
despair at times in an artist's life. eis seated 
in his studio in an attitude of despondency, hav- 
ing thrown down pallet and brush near the old 
stove, while a woman with a pitcher in her hand 
stands near the door, looking pityingly upon 
him. An unfinished picture is on the casel ncar 
him, while the light from above falls on his 
forehead and hand, seeming to symbolize bright 
days tocome. Many of the Spanish pictures 
were large and impressive, seeming almost like 
real life. Such were ‘‘A Duel in the 17th Cen- 
tury,” by Domingo, an interior with two demon- 
ish looking men, antagonists; and *‘Insanity of 
Donna Juana de Castilla,” by Vallés, another 
large interior with three figures, one of the two 
men kneeling in seeming entreaty before a 
wild-looking woman who was drawing aside a 
curtain, revealing a man in the recess stretched 
upon a couch. Some were more cheerful sub- 
jects than these, such as ‘The Landing of Co- 
lumbus,” by Puebla, and ‘*Columbus at the 
Monastery of La Rabida,” by Cano; and many 
were religious pieces. Fourteen of them be- 
longed to the Museum of Fine Arts in Madrid, 
six to one gentleman in Madrid, three to another, 
and two to another. A portrait, by Velazquez, 
was the property of a countess, but the picture 
did not impress me as being as fine as the por- 
trait by Velazquez, in the Montpensier collec- 
tion exhibited in Boston. But the most of these 
pictures possessed a peculiar fascination. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Some people expressed disappointment with 
the British pictures. True, they had none of 
the wild fascination of the Spanish, but many 
of them were very charming. Such was the 
character of Northcote’s ‘‘ Marriage” of the 
child-princes (mentioned in a previous letter) ; 
“Across the Common,” a fine twiliglt, by H. 
Wallis; “Sanctuary,” by John Pettie, repre- 
senting a lovely young girl with streaming, 
golden-hair, in flowing, yellow robe, running 
for shelter to the arms of some weird, but sym- 
pathetic nuns—the lights and shadows on the 
wall seeming in correspondence with the situa- 
tion; ‘‘Lost and Found,” by J. C. Horsley— 
the grouping, architecture, and the two pretty 
children found by the dog; and the full-size 
portrait of a lady in winter walking-costume, 
with a winter landscape for background. Jolin 
Brett’s ‘‘Morning among the Granite Boulders,” 
was a wonderful scene; Alma Tadema’s ‘*Mum- 
my—Roman Period,” a very rich interior; Luke 
Fildes’ ‘‘Applicants for Admission to a Casual 
Ward” is a scene of misery — realistic; and 
Frederick Leighton's ‘‘Interior of a Jew’s house, 
Damascus,” was very elegant—a sort of court 
with figures, one a stately woman. Not the 
least in interest were the portraits, that of ‘‘Ju- 
lian, the Apostate, presiding at a Conference of 
Sectarians,” by Edward Armitage; ‘Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor,” surrounded by that large retinue of 
royalty. nobility, and the queen-mother from 
the gallery looking serenely down—painted by 
William Powell Frith; the portraits of Carlyle, 
by Herdman; Browning, by S. Laurence; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, by himself; Millais, the artist, 
by George Watts (there was also a fine pencil 
drawing of Millais, by Leslie Ward, in the Lon- 
don Graphic exhibit, in the Main Building) ; 
Hannah More, by Opie, and, if not Landseer 
himself, his portraits of lions and monkeys. 
Two pictures hung side-by-side, similar in re- 
spect to nudity, but in striking contrast in sen- 
timent and expression. One was ‘“‘The Temp- 
tation in Paradise,” by James Barry, the female 
figure being the perfection of gracefulness, 
beauty and delicacy, while the man was more 
muscular, with a slight expression of terror. 
| The other picture was ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” 
by John Francis Rigaud, the disgusting nudity 
| of the woman, and the coarse muscularity of 
‘the man, though expressive of great strength, 
| being as repulsive as the features of the other 


| Were attractive. 
| RUSSIA. 
| I was invited to Russia by the ‘‘ Hamlet,” 





| 


tion of Slavery in the United States.” Some painted by Charles Miller, placed over the dooF 
thought the face that of a Moor rather than a of entrance. 
negro, which impression might be from the light 
color of the bronze. I have been informed that | will pardon the mention of his name —the same 
the artist employed for a model a negro from on | unrest, the same dissatisfied, unhappy look in 
board one of our naval vessels in port at the 
time he was upon the work, and that the officers priate to the other, perhaps. I found here many 


It might have been mistaken for 
, the portrait of Theodore Tilton—if his enemies 


| the face, the skull in the band of this as appro- 


very attractive pietures, with surprises at so 
much nudity in so cold a country. But the 
nude subjects were not Russian. The “Roman 
Thermal,” by Theodore Bronnikoff, was one of 
these ; a large interior richly furnished, the nude 
and half-nude figures in various attitudes of 
grace and beauty. There were other beautiful 
interiors. ‘The Amulet Seller,” by Semirad- 
sky, Rome, I judged not a Russian scene. The 
three figures were in striking contrast—a young 
lady richly, but loosely robed, in keeping with 
the richness of her surroundings, was bending 
intently over the treasures exhibited by the 
black peddler, while a servant girl stood in 
waiting behind them. ‘Take Me Down,” by 
Jooravleff, was a most charming picture. A 
little fellow had climbed upon a table, and, not 
knowing how to get down, was half crouching, 
seemingly in deep distress. The room was in 
deep shadow, except as a light came streaming 
from a recess and fell on the table lighting up 
the back of the child with brilliancy. Another 
picture by the same artist, ‘‘Blessing the Bride 
before Marriage, ® Russian custom,” was ele- 
gant, the grouping of the figures good, and the 
young lady very sweet, as she knelt to receive 
the blessing of her parents and the offering of 
presents. There were several gay, spirited, out- 
of-door scenes. One was ‘‘A Russian Team,” 
by Groozintsky—three horses abreast, with fine 
effects of distance; ‘‘Welcome Home to the 
Bride,” by the same artist, was another gay 
winter-scene, a party in sleighs; and ‘Fair in 
Tiflis, Caucassus,” by Naoomof, represented a 
procession and musicians, with fine effects of 
shadows; ‘‘Carnival Week in the Country,” by 
Svertchkoff, and ‘‘A Steamer in Floating Ice,” 
by Lindholm, were both winter-scenes, with fine 
sunset effects. In contrast with these is “‘A 
Family Party on the Balcony,” by Skirmund, a 
group of ladies and gentlemen, some of the 
former with pretty faces and very low-necked 
dresses. But the best of this picture was the 
relief in which the figures stood out against the 
horizon. ‘‘Along the Road from Tiflis to Ak- 
haltzik,” by Lagorio, was beautiful in its long 
vista and the effects of light. 

If the art of a people is any standard of na- 
tional character, I should infer that the Russians 
are a gay, spirited people, loving bright colors 
and artistic, if not luxurious, surroundings. 

JaNE GREEN. - 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MR. C. PFOUNDES ON THE JAPANESE. 
The rooms of the Art Club, on Boylston 
street, Saturday evening week, were filled with 
an audience of cultivated persons to listen to a 
lecture, or, rather, desultory talk, on Japan, by 
Mr. Pfoundes, who for thirteen years resided in 
that empire in constant intercourse with the 
most influential of the inhabitants. For him- 
self, he said, he was interested in everything 
relating to Japan. Though not himself an 
artist, he would first speak of Japanese art. 
Its adaptability is such that it has had an influ- 
ence on our decorative art, which was especially 
noticeable at the centennial. It is the pride of 
a Japanese gen leman to surround himself with 
works of art, which are not hung on the walls 
and exposed to common view, as with us, but are 
stored away behind screens or curtains; and so 
when visitors are present they are brought out 
and exhibited for their entertainment. The di- 
mensions of their houses are mu!tiples of three, 
that is, nine, twelve, fifteen, or a larger number 
of feet square. Then the rooms are provided 
with sliding-panels that may be removed, throw- 
ing the rooms into one, or any number to suit, 
thus making the house cooler in warm weather. 
They have pictures corresponding to the differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and a particular flower 
foreach month. They have a supply of screens, 
also decorated with a variety of devices, which 
are brought out and exhibited with other treas- 
ures on these festive occasions. (Several of 
these screens hung on the walls of the lecture- 
room in illustration; also other examples of 
Japanese art.) One simple sketch, a coiled 
snake with head erect, was pointed out as being 
done with a single stroke of the brush, showing 
the rapidity with which some of their decora- 
tions are executed. Another illustration showed 
the elaborate and showy costume of a Japanese 
lady. The embroideries of merchandise are 
not done by women, the business being followed 
by men as a trade. But the ladies are very 
clever in fancy-work. Japanese art is pure as 
ever, but there is much that is of a cheap char- 
acter, prepared expressly for trade. Much por- 
celain is decorated there, and some also in 
othercountries. All Japanese decorations have 
a meaning, either mythological, legendary, hia- 
torical, symbolic or proverbial. One common 
sketch represents a man slaying a remarkable 
animal, a symbol of difficulties overcome. A 
fabulous beast is a decoration for imperial robes. 
Every animal, bird and tree, and their relations 
to each other, their combinations, have their 
own peculiar meaning. A pine-tree represents 
good wishes. A swallow represents return, as, 
“When the swallows homeward fly.” And so 
a cherry-tree and pheasant, a bird flying to a 
plum-tree, the bamboo and tiger, and the wild- 
boar, have each symbolic meanings. A dragon 
going over a mountain, a snake at the bottom, 
is representative of small things becoming large 
and overcoming difficulties. A goose carrying 
a rush is representative of a pun. They have 
caricatures of men all eyes, all ears, or all legs, 
figurative of those who sce too much, hear too 
much, or can only run away. Their proverbs 
areveryapt. To one little versed in their pecu- 
liarities their poetry would seem stupid. But 
a Japanese scholar would see deep meanings 
in it. 

Their legends are much mixed up with witch- 
craft, and what is nearly allied to spirit-rap- 
pings. Their doctrine of transmigration is 
akin to spiritualism. When an adult dies, if 
his life has been good, his soul enters the body 
of some new infant. When little children die 
they are sent to the stony bed of a river, where 
they have to make a pile of stones of a certain 
height, which is constantly being thrown down 
byademon! But when they at length succeed, 
in spite of the opposition and difficulty, they go 
to heaven. 

They are very courteous; no people more 
so. If any difference of opinion arises in the 
course of conversation, with the greatest good- 
humor and tact they will turn it off with some 
pun or play upon words. They want to learn 
the arts of other nations, and the question has 
been asked, Why are they so jealous of foreign- 
ers? The Portuguese had settled on the Phil- 
lipine Islands in 1511, and they and other for- 
eigners were at first received with open arms. 
But many who visited Japan were of a low 
class, sailors, and of that ilk, or traders who 
were unscrupulous, and they made trouble, es- 
pecially in intrenching themselves behind con- 
suls and the representatives of their own gov- 
ernments, and not being amenable to Japanese 
laws. Then the Datch, wanting to monopolize 
trade, made trouble for other foreigners. Then 
foreigners interfered with the Japanese revo- 
lution, which they managed themselves with 
wonderful tact and statesmanship. The lec- 
turer denied that the crucifixion of the two per- 
sons in 1825 was on account of their religion, 
though some of the difficulties originated in re- 
ligious affairs. 

The lecturer thought the ladies would like 
to know how matrimonial matters were ar- 
ranged. When a young man sees a lady that 
suits him he speaks, not to her, but to his fa- 








ther, who in turn confers with the father of the 


maiden, After mutual inquiries respecting the 
character of the young people, and especially 
if the young man is good to his mother, the 
parents make the arrangements for the wed- 
ding. If the lady’s parents are poor and those 
of the young man wealthy, the latter furnish 
the trousseau, which is first sent to her house, 
and then back to the house of the bride- 
groom, when the ceremony takes place in the 
presence of friends. When the bride is brought 
home she must present herself before the as- 
sembled guests in each of the different costumes 
that have been provided for her, which must 
necessarily consume considerable time, espe- 
cially if the parties are wealthy and have fur- 
nished a large outfit. Then the company is | 


veiled before her husband, which, in many cases, | 
may be the first time he has seen her face. } 

The Japanese who had formerly visited this | 
country were not, for the most part, of the best 


receive the benefits of our best culture, and it 
is to be hoped they will return fto their own 
country with more favorable reports of us. 





LITERATURE. 
The later ‘‘vest-pocket” volume of Osgood & 
Co.’s series is given to Howells’s clever farce of 
The Parlor Car, a brochure of humor and ex- 
perience which many will be glad to have in this 
form. 

We have seen but one number of Browne's 
Phonographic Monthly, in common print, with 


treated to wine, with which lastly the young) 
couple pledge themselves, and the bride is un- 


class; but it is different with those now here to | 


| will more generally interest, and be carefully | 
laid away for reperusal, than Charles C. Coffin’s 
The Boys of ‘76: A History of the Battles of 


The Problem of the Hour. 


A DISCOURSE 





the Revolution, which Harper & Brothers have 
brought out in most attractive typographical | 
and pictorial style. Mr. Coffiu is a master of | 
descriptive and topographical narrative, and his 
best talent is shown in these pages, nearly four 
hundred in number. The drawings and maps 
are great helps to the text. There is just 
enough of fiction in the stories to lend a charm 
to the account of the battles, which, from Lex 
ington to Yorktown, will claim the undivided 
attention of the fortunate possessor and all his 
friends for a long, long while.—Williams & Co. 

It is the happy quality of Charles Dudley 
Warner, in his sketches of places and country, 
not only to impart useful information but to 
throw over the narrative the sheen of a very 
brilliant fancy and the delicious humor of a 
merry mind. In his current volume of Jn the 
Levant we have the second of his Oriental ex- 
periences in the winter and spring of 1875, when 
he visited with friends Egypt and the Levant. 
The first was published last summer as ‘* My 
Winter on the Nile.” In this volume we have an 
entirely fresh panoramic view of people, towns, 
holy places, houses, seraglios, ancient and 
modern cities, etc., such as are never uninter- 
esting, but, when detailed as here, full of vivid 
picturesqueness and a continuing delight.—Bos- 
ton, James R. Osgood & Co. 





William F. Gill & Co., as for several years 
past, has brought Olt an elegant holiday volume, 
The National Ode, or Memorial Freedom Poem, 
by Bayard Taylor, being his centennial ode, 
elaborately illustrated and printed in the high- 
est style of the art. The artists are Mary A. 





illustrations of phonography in characters as 
needed, and this strikes us as valuable to pro-| 
fessionals. —New York, D.!L. Scott-Browne. | 

The Trust Fund, No. 3, for November, was | 
promptly at hand, and began to demonstrate its 
need by giving a list of the trustworthy life in- | 
surance companies in the country. A continu- 
ance of similar work wi!l make the serial inval- | 
uable.—Boston. 

The Phonographic News (New York), for | 
November 15th, has five pages of meade 
notes, among which, quite interesting, is one | 


Another is on Mark Twain as a re- 


graphers. 
porter.— James E. Munson, publisher. 

Two additional Sermons by O. B. Frothing- 
ham are received from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York —‘‘The Radical’s Idea,” and ‘*The 
Spirit of the New Faith.” Both are full of ad- 
vanced and wise thouzht. Allof Mr. Frothing- 


lishers. 

Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of this city, is an 
immediate resumptionist, and Williams & Co. 
print a pamphlet of his called Jmmediate Prepa- 
ration and Early Resumption, in which, by 
hoarding coin, if no war in Europe intervenes, 
he believes President Grant can begin resump- 
tion of specie payments before his term of office 
expires. 

Rose in Bloom, Miss Alcott's last book, is in 
every way as meritorious as its predecessors. 
It is a scquel to ‘‘Kight Cousins,” and carries on 
the fortunes of the eight until all are satisfac- 
torily settled in life. It hasn't a single uninter- 
esting page, and is as charming as her books al- 
ways are. None must fail to read it.—Boston, 
Roberts Brothers. 

Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, of Phila- 
delphia, ‘print a translation, by Samuel H. 
Needles, of a French View of the Grand Jater- 


national Exposition, by L. Simonin, in which | 


a bright young Frenchman does what one of his 
countrymen cannot fajl to do—offer his opinion. 
It nas the value of letting us know how others 
saw us at the great show. 

The American Architect continues weekly to 
give the best suggestions and information per- 
taining to architecture and art, with illustrations 
of buildings and specialties in style (by the he- 
liotype process), that add most agreeable in- 
struction through the eve. It is an indispensa- 
ble journal for all builders and designers of 
buildings. —Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 

The Sanitarian, for December, publishes a 
paper by Dr. F. D. Lente—‘‘Florida as a Health 
Resort,” presenting a very favorable report; 
Prof. W. H. Brewer's paper on ‘‘The Gases of 
Decay in some of their Sanitary Relations ;” J. 
C. Bayles’ report of ‘Sanitary Engineering at 
the Centennial,” not altogether favorable; a 
spicy and suggestive sketch — ‘School Chil- 
dren’s Rights; and many other items of eani- 
tary interest.--New York. 

A very beautiful story is Jan of the Wind- 
mill, by Juliana H. Ewing, which Roberts 
Brothers publish. A waif of a boy is left with 
a miller and his wife, the latter disconsolate 
from the loss of a child. He grows to be a fa- 
vorite, shows genius for painting, and finally 
proves an artist of renown. This progress is 
depicted with great freshness of recital, and 
wins at once the interest and sympathy of the 
reader. A capital holiday volume.—Boston. 


The World of Song is a collection of popular | 


songs, ballads and ductts, with an accompani- 
ment for the piano or reed-organ, which Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston, have issued, in sheet-mu- 
sic size. Bound in cloth, with nearly 250 pages, 
it is a very acceptable addition to the lists of 
desirable music hitherto issued by this house. 
[t ought to make all homes into which it comes 
happy and gleeful, and no doubt will be largely 
instrumental, in that way, to social pleasure and 
elevation of spirits. 
holiday purpose. 


story of ‘‘Nan,” and ‘‘Good-for-Nothing Polly” 
reaches the end of the first part. The number | 
openg with ‘Robin Hood and Another Hood,” a 
story for boys; followed by a seashore poem by | 
Celia Thaxter, with iilustrations; ‘‘Prince’s | 
Feather,” an illustrated poem by Mary E. Brad- | 
ley; ‘‘A Turkish Wedding ;” a versification of | 
the story of ‘‘Cindereila,” by Mrs. Clara Doty | 
Bates; and other good things, many handsome- 
ly illustrated—a very attractive number.—Bos- 
ton, D. Lothrop & Co. | 

We are indebted to the Leonard Scott Pub- | 
lishing Co. for Blackwood's Magazine, for No- 
vember, the Westminster Review, for October, 
and the London Quarterly, for October. We 
have little room for a full recital of the contents 


of each of these admirable serials, but desire to | 
say that they are the exponents of the best | 


thought and investigation, the critical acumen 
and the wise knowledge of our fatherland; and 
any cultured or intelligent American will find 
them inexhaustible mines of mental wealth. 
With the new year a most favorable season is 
furnished for subscription to the American (re- 
print) edition. Address as above, at New York. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, associated 
with Cassell, Petter and Galpin, send us the 
first four parts of a new Life of Christ, by Rev. 
Dr. F. W. Farrar, Caron of Westminster. 


of unusual clearness and deauty, and the typo- 
graphy all that could be asked by the fastidious 
or the feeble-sighted. The work is very beau- 
tifal. The narrative is written with simplicity 
and fullness, and all modern knowledge of the 
great event described is weaved into it most 
happily. It would seem to be difficult to im- 
prove on the excellent idea of this undertaking, 
and we commend it particularly to young peo- 
ple and heads of families. 





There are few books for the young folks that 


ham’s later discourses can be had of these pub- | 


Hallock, Thomas Moran, L. S. Ipsen, A. R. 
Waud, Alfred Fredericks, Robert Lewis, F. 
Lancelot and E. Wimperis; and the engravers, 
John Andrew & Son, A. Bobbett, John P. Da- 
vis, J. LL. Langridge, J. T. Speer, John Filmer, 
F. Juengling and Russell & Richardson. The 
letter-press is on one page only of the leaf, and 
is equally elegant. Many of the illustrations 
are superb. Both poem and adornment well 
typify the centennial year, and the conception 
of making the former a holiday souvenir was 


| happy.—Boston. 


St. Nicholas, for December, is a Christmas 


demonstrating the Japanese a nation of steno- | number, and larger and even better than usual. 


There are twenty or more general articles, in- 
| cluding the poems. ‘His own Master,” J. T. 
Trowbridge’s story, beginsin this number. The 
| first article, by Lucy Larcom, is ‘‘Poems and 


| Carols of Winter,” with illustrations, very beau- 
| tiful. 


One of the choice articles is ‘The Boys 
|of My Boyhood,” by William C. Bryant; Rich- 
'ard A. Proctor, the astronomer, tells about ‘‘A 
| Clock in the Sky at Night;” and Edward Eg- 
| gleston describes ‘*The House of Santa Claus ;” 
| Lucretia P. Hale gives us the history of ‘“The 
| Peterkins’ Christmas Tree.” ‘Jack-in-the-Pul- 

pit” comes out grandly. ‘*The Kingdom of the 
| Greedy” is concluded. Susan Coolidge’s ‘‘Se- 

eret Door,” and Olive Thorne’s ‘Doings of the 
| Polly’s Christmas Society,” are excellent. In 
| fact, everything is good, and the young folks 
| must be delighted. — New York, Scribner & Co. 


| Of the nine contributions to Lippincott's, for 


, December, five are continued articles. They 
j are in order: ‘The Century: its Fruits and its 
| Festival” (concluding paper); dealing with de- 
| tached exhibits at the centennial; Walks and 
Visits in Wordsworth’s Country” (concluding 
| paper), also illustrated; ‘* The Marquis of 
| Lossie,” by George Macdonald; ‘‘Letters from 
South Africa” (No. II.), by Lady Barker; and 
| Love in Idleness” (Part V.), by Ellen W. Ol- 
| ney—all of complete interest-in their several 
|ways. ‘The other contributions are two capital 
sketches, ‘‘Ilow the Widow Crossed the Lines,” 
ja tale of the rebellion, by Rebecca Harding 
| Davis; and **A Ghostly Warning,” by Ethel C. 
|Gale. A superbly illustrated and altogether 
| fine article is ‘Ceramic Art at the Exhibition,” 
| by Jennie J. Young. The departments of ‘‘Gos- 
| sip” and ‘‘Literature” are interesting in their 
| matter. Several short poems are given.—Phila- 
delphia; for sale by A. Williams & Co. 

A volume of unique and permanent interest 
in literature is that called Viking Tales of the 
North, embodying the sagas (narratives, tales 
or legends) of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, and 

| Fridthjof the Bold, translateé from the Ice- 
| landic, by Rasmus B. Anderson and Jon Bjar- 
| nason; to which is added the metrical transla- 
jtion of Tegnérs Fridthjof's Saga, by George 
Stephens. This is the first volume of Icelandic 
| saga translations ever publisiied in this coun- 
j try, and as such, no doubt, will vie in interest 
| to scholars with the vedas of the East. Long- 
| fellow, Bayard Taylor, and a few others, have 
| already suggested to us the great value of the 
| Northern storehouse of tales and myths; and 
thus this work opens to most readers a new field 
of literature. It will be difficult for Americans 
| ever to have a feeble interest for the descend- 
| ants of the men who first visited our coast ; and 
| hence their fireside tales are likely to be re- 
| ceived with immediate favor. The whole vol- 
ume is scholarly and of deep interest to inves- 
| tigators.—Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co.; _ re- 
| ceived by A. Williams & Co. 
| The later New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co. 
|embraccs many choice compositions; for in- 
| stance, for the voice, we have ‘‘The Four-leaved 
Clover,” a song, by L. J. Duncan, music by R. 
| J. Wilmot; ‘‘Silent Speech,” song, words by 
| *B. R. W.,” music by R. J. Wilmot; “Song of 
| the Sea” (for bass voice), music by M. P. Eayrs; 
| Don’t forget to write me, darling !” song, words 
j arranged by T. F.S., music by Lettie Laun- 
| der; ‘*‘Summer Friends,” song, words by M. X. | 
| Hayes, music by Ciro Pinsuti; ‘Ocean Voices,” | 
song, words and music as by the preceding; ‘The | 
old path by the brookside,” song and chorus, 





“Far o’er the western hills,” hymn, words by 
E. L. Fancher, music by W. R. Johnson; “Only 


The Wide Awake, for December, finishes the 4 glance,” song, words by Charles J. Rowe, | 


music by Julia Woolf; ‘‘The message to | 


Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, December 3, 1876, 
—BY— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


| Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.] 

I take as my Scripture starting-point the 
words of the Golden Rule, as recorded in the 
7th chapter of Matthew's Gospel, at the 12th 
verse: ‘Dherefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 

Just now, when the exigencies of our public 

affairs have compelled us as a nation to stop, it 
seems to me that it is well for us not only to 
stop, but to stop and think; and I propose, 
therefore, to lead your thinking this morning in 
ways that perhaps most of you are more or less 
unaccustomed to, and in ways that perhaps you 
would hardly expect of me. I do not believe 
that the pulpit has any right to discuss partisan 
pohtics. It should hold itself aloof from the 
angry discussions and the prejudices of men 
just as far as it is possible, seeking to stand on 
some higher level, in the clearer hght of the 
Divine air, and, as far as may be, looking over 
the concerns of men as He looks at them who 
has made and who leads civilization, and whom 
we must consider as much interested in those 
that still lag behind as in those that lead ané 
stand as representatives of the future. But 
when the pulpit ignores or neglects the great 
concerns of this life, when it forgets to do all it 
can to save this world, while sentimentally en- 
gaging all its energies in the work of saving the 
next, it seems to me that then it becomes recre- 
ant and false to its high trust for God and for 
humanity. 
I am perfectly aware of the delicate position 
in which I stand to-day, and I shrink from it, 
on my own account, perhaps, as much as some 
of you shrink from it on yourown. Iam aware 
that there is a feeling on the part of large num- 
bers of people that the church should not be a 
place in which to bring the outside questions of 
the world for discussion and settlement, so much 
az a house of refuge, a place to which men may 
retire from their business cares, from their 
political turmoil, and, in the presence of God, 
and under his light, sit down in quiet and peace, 
and be relieved for a time from the strain of 
this outside pressure. And perhaps I am not 
wrong in thinking that this sentiment is shared 
more largely by the generality of women than 
of men, for the simple reason that their training 
and their habits have not familiarized them 
with these things, and they do not care so much, 
do not know so much, or desire to know so 
much, about them as do those who are in the 
midst of the struggle. And yet I feel per- 
suaded that now, at this grave time, in the his- 
tory of our nation—graver, perhaps, if it be 
fairly estimated, than any other point of our 
hundred years of history —we shall not be 
wasting one Lord's day if we spend it in an ear- 
nest endeavor practically to apply the central 
and grandest principle of all our Lord's teach- 
ing to the condition in which we stand. 

I said this is a grave time in our history. I 
believe, if it be properly estimated, that when 
we stood, in 1861, on the brink of our civil 
war, we did not occupy an attitude of more sol- 
emn moment than the one which we occupy 
right here, to-day. I came across, during the 
week, in a copy of the Daily Globe, a remark- 
able statement, almost a prophecy, on the part 
of the celebrated Chancellor Kent, in his ““Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States.” The first volume of these commen- 
taries was entered for publication in New York 
just fifty years ago last month, and in that he 
makes the statement that if ever there comes a 
time when our civilization, as Americans, when 
our constitution shall be in danger of wreck, it 
will be in connection with some struggle over the 
election and the succession of our highest exe- 
cutive officer; and he makes the prediction that, 
it America shall prove herself able to go safely 
through these successive crises in her history 
for the next fifty years (and this was just fifty 
years ago, as I said, last month), we may then 
count it as satisfactorily settled that our in- 
stitutions have proved # success. [t remains 
for us as a nation, then, to-day, in the most try- 
ing time through which we have ever passed, to 
settle it as to whether fifty years shall be com- 
pleted and the ship of state still sail on safely, 
defying both the wind and the wave. 

Now, in order to solve any problem, political 
or otherwise, the very first thing for us to dais 
to moke the fairest possible effort we can in the 
way of understanding all its factors, the things 
that make it a problem, to comprehend the 
question where we are, and how we have come 
to stand where we are. Now, that you may 
know my individual standpoint, I wish here 
freely to say that Iam a Republican, the son of 
a Republican of the blackest stripe; and yet I 
have accustomed myself all my life long, so far 
as I was able, to look at the great facts and 
principles underlying the progress of civiliza- 
tiun. I have endé¢avored to regard it as my 
most sacred duty to endeavor to see both sides 
of any great question that immediately or inti- 
mately connected itself with human welfare; 
and so my purpose is this morning to translate 
my text from the sacred language of Matthew 
into the vernacular of our every-day proverb, 
and ask you for an hour this morning, or for 
such part of an hour as I shall speak, to put 
yourselves in the place of the Southerner, en- 
deavor to occupy his standpoint. You have 
been your whole life long in your own place, 
you have stood in your own shoes, you have 
looked out of your own eyes. We may be- 
lieve, then, that you have emphasized your own 
side of the question. I propose, then, to ask 
you, concerning the Southerner, to put your- 
selves in his place, to stand in his shoes for a 
short time, to look out of his eyes, that thus, 
secing both sides of thc question, you may more 
clearly read your personal, practical duty. 

I do not wish you to understand that I believe 
that the Southern side of the question is alto- 
gether right, or that the Northern side of the 
question is altogether right. I shall probably, 
on account of the necessary course of my dis- 
cussion, emphasize somewhat the side you have 
least been accustomed to look at, and thus I 
may appear to put undue emphasis upon the 
way in which the Southerner regards the ques- 
tion in which we are at present involved; but it 





will not be because I agree with, or wish to Je- 
fend, the position that the South has occupied 
in our pistory; and this will appear plainly as 
I advance in my discussion. 

I wish, then, first (and this is my main point), 


to ask you to consider wherein lies the grand 


36 will serea ee aetteble words by George Cooper, music by C. M. Pyke; | difference between the North and the South. 


What is it? It is not simply that there were 
slaves down there and none up here. It is not 
simply that the North is an industrial civiliza- 
tion, while the great work of the South was 
with its immense tracts and plantations of land. 


It is not simply that they came from a some- 
music by Berthold Tours; an4 for instrumenta- | what different stock from those that landed on 
? pale s athe ; | Plymouth rock. The difference comprehends 
tion, “Gavotte,” for violin and piano, by Ju- | all these and a great deal more. It means sim- 
lias Eichberg; ‘‘Impromptu,” for piano, by | ply a grand, fundamental, dividing difference of 
Schubert; ‘On mountains-high waltz,” by Ernst | civilization. If you run a straight line from 
Weissenborn; ‘‘First-dip schottische,” by A. II. | the farthest past that we can discover down 
Rosewig; ‘‘La ci darem,” from “Don Giovanni,” | jong the course of history until it stops at the 
arranged for the piano, by Joseph Andre; ‘‘Ir- | highest point that the human race has attained, 
resistible schottische,” for piano or organ, by | and then mark along that line the places that 
W. F. Sudds; “Angel's wings,” romance for | are occupied by the different nations and raées 
piano, by V. B. Ambert; ‘‘Aida,” from Verdi, | of men, you must place the South, as a whole, 
arranged by V. Beyer. lone hundred, two hundred, for aught I know 
!fve hundred, years behind the North in the 


heaven,” song, words by Helen M. Burnside, 


The | 
series is to be completed in thirty-two numbers. 
The numerous steel and wood engravings are | 


| The Unitarian Reriew and Religious Maga- 
| zine, for December, has an excellent sermon 
| by Dr. F. I. Hedge, on ‘‘Dualism and Optim- 
|ism.” After alluding to the four different divid- 
| ing beliefs, he reviews at some length the dual- 
ism of the Persian, or Zoroasterian, theology, 
and hence its incorporation into the Jewish and 
Christian systems; and now, though a personal | 
devil is eliminated from the current beliefs, the 
fact still remains, the actuality of goo.) and evil | 
in God's world—the presence of the latter not a| 
mistake, not an irremediable ill, but an incite- | 
ment to action, to Le combatted, making a ne- 
| cessity for progression, the best possible result. 

C. C. Smith continues his review of C. T. 

Adams's Memoirs of J. Q. Adams; Rev. J. F. 

Bixby has an article on **The Motor Power of 
the Universe,” a review beyond Dr. Hedge’s 
facts, to causes of effects, and thence to the 
original independent reality, anterior and supe- 
| rior to nature, which such materialists as Mill, 
_ reasoning from the power of their own wills, vir- 


| tually admitted; Rev. L. G. Ware gives ‘‘Some 
| Memoranda of Michel-Angelo,” a review of the 
| papers now only given to the public since the 
| fourth centenary of his birth, records in them- 
| selves of no great value, yet infinitely valuable 
las throwing light on the private affairs and char- 
acter of the great artist; Rev. G. W. Hosmer 
writes sensibly of ‘*The Pastoral Care;” then 
come the usual interesting items of Editors’ 
Note-Book and review of current litcrature.— 


| 
t 
| 
| 


matter of what we mean when we say ‘‘civiliza- 
tion.” And here let me say that, because a na- 
tion ora race is behind in the matter of civiliza- 
tion it does not mean that they naturally, at 
heurt, or as simply human beings, in the pres- 
ence of God. are any more wicked than we are, 
any more to be looked down upon or disdained 
or abused than we are. It simply means that 
they have not as yet attained to the highest 
standard of growth, to the grandest civilization 
the world has yet reached. We must look upon 
them just as we do the differences of growth 
from childhood up tg. age. The child looks 
upon things as a child; he speaks as a child; 
he thinks as a child. But we do not consider a 
child depraved because he does not look through 
our eyes, because he has not attained as yet our 
judgment, our vision of things, our power to 
weigh great questions and distinguish the funda- 
mental principles of right and wrong. The 
South is simply away behind us in the totality of 
its civilization. And now let us look ata few 
points under this one general head and see what 
it means. 

John Wesley said that slavery was ‘‘the sum 
of all villanies ;” and I question whether there is 
any crime or wrong that we can conceive of 
that is not somehow connected with slavery, or 
that sometime or other has not grown out of the 
slavish condition of races. But we here at the 
North, unless we have travelled in the South, 
and become accustomed to their modes of 
thought, are too apt to look upon individual 
cases of wrong and crime until the whole South 
is blackened and colored by it. Too many peo- 
ple, indoctrinated in only one kind of newepa- 








Boston. 


per literature, and reading a certain cless of 
books, written all from one side—to this class 
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of people, I say, the whole South means the | ness, and point the finger of scorn toward the 
’ 


hese thin 
poy Hes or ry So heapeostbbe for them to] contumely, as many outrages, 


i i i i h in defiance of the 
i ie any humanity. any Chris- | as much inhumanity, as muc ‘ 

pest ~ oe for thelr kind, any civiliza- | principle of equal rights, in the city of San jt 
tion, there. 
South or West who should under- | of | 

as ps come the mor:1 character of yoy is in the North. 
i in our papers of its|c tol ‘ 

sient SS aa If ny end set | little while ago, that he found it impossible to 
all our children down as boy-fiends and all our | have a church sociable in the city of New York; | f 
young men as Pomeroys? A similar thing, 
though not, perhaps, 80 glaringly unjust as | a 
this, is the state of mind in which Christian | a 
peopie have come to look upon the South. |one a success. 


ll you this—and I ask you to ) t , : 
cual of *s poopy ta bearing on this ection the richer and aristocratic members of his con- 


; to-day—there was atime in the history of hu- | yregation to associate with the poorer members 
manity in the past when the institut , = . ee 
& ; being a wrong, so far froth | ble at all it was simply a slice of society, 

verte Adapeses Showy coal f dtstinet and | through horizontally. If he got the rich people 


rears. 


Did you ever think of that? And yet every 


philosophical student of history knows that it is | refusal to associate on equal terms, not with dis- 





ippi i k at California to-day, and | lips shail be as free to speak his senti 
auction: Slot oF ie gre anny aoa pes poe sees 4 is err treated with as much where he pleases in the South as Jefferson Da- ae 
sor siirs as much abuse, | vis would be to-day in Faneuil Hall. That 
sentiment I applaud to the echu; the only ques- 
ion is as to how we _ bring that —. 
- i the colored people in the city | state of affairs about. It seems to me that it | Tilden. 
Oe: er eet re ae v gros ta yt Columbia sookte. And that | will be well for Boston to reflect that they have 
A minister of one of the prin-| hardly a right to ox | any very large-sized 
i , onl tones, at any rate. It is not so very many vege ‘ 
oe ee ee aed & tepede ta so ago that Wendell Phillips was not per-| 185 votes, as the prejudices or wishes of the | th 
ectly free to walk or speak even in the streets | critic may decide. There is no question that |times. The President recalls what he has ad-|an arrest, and no 


he had never been able to make one a success;{|of Boston. It is nota great many years ago 


nd, as far as he knew, he said, there was not} that Garrison was dragged by a mob through 
church in New York to-day that could make | the streets of Boston with a rope around his , 
And why? For the simple| waist. It was not in Richmond, it was not in| mentarians so declare. Yet the Democracy 
reason, as he confessed, that he could not get | Columbia, it was right here among ourselves. | are resolved, if possible, to make that single | no 
And the best way to cure that state of things 
was not for the central government to send 
Boston lived until its anger | contest. 
calmed, and it became humiliatingiy ashamed |has been legally and constitutionally elected | in the argument, and, as time goes un, it is seen 
of itself; and the way to cure the same state Of| president, and that he will be inaguarated as | that the opposition was based more on a senti- 
here, he could not get the poor; if he got the | affairs at the South is not to send troops there; 


definite step forward and upward for humanity. | ¢ : 2 pe + ivat d lift them u aN : 
) " ee preenieria ae en menue preety endl they all is waived and the inauguration take place on | ministration. The President calls attention to 


ion of|on equal terms. He said when he had a socia- | troops to Boston. 


‘‘Republicans,” who with himeelf, cast their 


organized, cast its three votes for Hayes. 


regularity and usage are with the Republican 
college, and the majority ot lawyers and pariia- 


vote, thus surreptitiously obtained, decide the 
We believe that Rutherford B. Hayes 


such on the fifth of March next, unless custom 


agreeable, and barbarous, and ape-like, colored | have the grace of God given to them in such | Sunday, the fourth. It is true Louisiana puts 


llege and proceeded to fill the two vacancies | pe 


hand, if need be, the time when Wendell Phil- | nored, at once constituted himself an electoral | Politicians and diplomats would conceal all im- | will be of any avail. Whether the Republican | nearly equal in numbers to the attacking force. | 
rfections, or defend them as being wise, in- | candidate has received the requisite number to | This is contrary to the correspondents’ state- 
hich he alleged existed by choosing doubtful | tended and advantageous ; but our frank-hearted | elect him or not, it will be incumbent to inquire | ments, which generally are to the effect, and 
President has no such policy. He says he has |into the legality of every Southern electoral | have been so accepted, that our camp was sur- 
votes for President, two for Hayes, and one for | made mistakes, but they are not so many as he | vote. If those returns have no standing in| prised and driven back. It would be worth a 
The other and legitimate college, fully | has been accused of, while most ot them are | point of law they cannot be counted under color | good deal to history to have Gen. Grant’s own 
such as his predecessors, more or less, have also | of law. It is a notorious fact that judge and memoirs of the war. We hope, after he leaves 
It is thus Hayes has 185 votes, or Tilden | fallen into. The simple, manly statement in | jury sit at the peril of their lives, if they sit at | th 
is regard is on the whole refreshing in these | all, in those States. 


ably affected by its possession. There is strength 


ment than on souad principles of political ad- 


the necessity of improving the character of the 


: in 2 : : 
true. Go back far enough to find the warring people, but with people of their own blood, | measure that they also shall be ashamed of and|,,, 9 feeble claim, through John McEnery, claim- | suffrage in some sections of the country, and 


conditions of the races, where they had nothing 


; to do with their captives, no way to provide for I ¥ = 
shi i ‘ tellectually their equals, and, perhaps, their | past. R 
i them, no:hing to do — —— pepe print Oo foe I este heard whispers of a| And I believe that, if the negroes are ever to ‘ el : 
} in war except to get them o | similar kind a good many times since I have | come toany high state of civilization among them- | tor makes a spectacle of himself in claiming | ing those already possessed of the ballot. The 


nihilation of the tribe that was conquered. 


not in the baser, not in the selfish, not in the 


degraded, not in the worst, elements of man-| taught religiously that God out of heaven had 


standpoint, because we have outgrown it, orig- 





love. It originated in something more of kind- 


And then let us remember—it is well for us 


us remember that a hundred and fifty years ago 


the very best men at the North not only apolo- the mightiest obstacles in the way of human 


| as the intellect, the brain, of the last century; 


| pion and the very brains of Orthodoxy, fighting 
for the very central idea of Orthodoxy, so that 
those who have descended from him look back to 


justice. 


I believe with very good reason, many times, 


hira as one of the grandest and greatest souls of he slaves were better off than they would | to four or five white members of the State Leg- 
the past—Jonathan Edwards, I ng ve Ager: d ~~ lees ee on oe —— I be- | islatore, men of no education, with no property, 
what we to-day regard as most a aioe of the | lieve so much myself. There never was a grand | with no sense of social responsibility, let them 
nal, degraded and villanous on the part 0 central revulsion or upheaval in the history of | vote 7. se as sg dg the money 
é 2 = the world when the people passing out of op- | that you through years of labor have accumu- | the responsibility placed upon them by thei 
That is, Jonathan presgeciny _ — — seinihaaieaed wok ease ail lanniotionats seal lated—let thems adjourn for the eake of attend- Pp yp P iF 
slavery, but be bought and held slaves himect. this upheaval, than they were before. When! ing a horse-race on which the speaker and one 
: +m behind hi If shores home machines were invented to take the place of| of the principal members had made a bet, and : ‘ i 
& and took him behin« limself on hi ; h hand-labor thousands of poor were thrown out | then, when one of them had lost, let the Legis-| tion! That suggestion touched the substratum 
to Northampton, in this pry nie sp steals of employment temporarily, and there was suf- | lature in a body vote him enough to make up| of social as well as political ethics. It inflicted 
} then living; and when one of en - * he | fering, there was pain, there was crime, there | what he had lost in his gambling, and then let 
deacons remonstrated with him verte ht it n€ | were outbreaks, there was upheaval, there were | the whole body loudly guffaw and rejoice in their 
actually preached @ —— wom. St ag a re all the marks of a transition stage in the ad-| infamy as a good joke—would Boston sit quietly tul, honorable and best-toned. 
defence of slavery. It is well for us, I say, vance of civilization. Never any higher comes | in its stores and warehouses under a polos 
: out of a lower except through a birth-struggle | of things like that? Let the Collector of Bos- | ,; Be 
wards was not depraved, he — not ee ot name aad ros The lasek: Sscediatehe san Geko & pert afte Lenislanare of the Stats ciary relation 
he was not wicked, because he pie craic P after the war, were not so comfortable, they | of Massachusetts on the revenue cutter and go 
means that at this point in the pont ; were not so well eared for, they were not so | sailing up and down Boston harbor for the dis- 
humanity, in the onward march of civilization, well off in any way, at first, as they were im-| tinct purpose of blocking the public ae te source and its probable influence. James Rus- 
mediately preceding their freedom. I consider | and helping on a purely partisan measure (a 
the clearest heads and noblest hearts, had not rag eta atin whether, with all our | similar thing was done by Louisiana, and upheld 
f | insight that the best men in boasting of our civilization, our poor, our out- | by federal bayonets, too), would Boston stand 
clearness (1 Woret REE Se cast, our crippled, that are left behind in the] it? I certainly, as one citizen of Boston, would 
race of life, are so humanely treated, so well | lead a rebellion if I could get anybody to follow 


| men who live south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


When he was in Connecticut he bought a boy 


: sometimes to remember this. Jonathan Ed- 


even the best and grandest and purest minds, 
attained to the height of moral grandeur and 
the world occupy to-day. It means simply 


, i ype id * 
that Jonathan Edwards is the type of an older cared for in our almshouses and asylums ovet | me. 


Then, let us remember—and this is something So that, from their standpoint, they could make 


fended slavery quite as earnestly and vigor- 


cause their financial prosperity was bound up 
in it. Just as men in Boston, your next-door 


right, could not be defended, not out of total 
depravity, but because their moral vision was 
turned aside by considerations of self-interest. 
You know it is very easy for us to say just what 





people of their own race, people morally and | repudiate it as a relic of the barbarism of the 


wholesale butchery. In that early time, when ! , aie te aike thatak Gia 
: j : in Boston. I am afraid the taint is not | selves,the very worst thing possible tha 
One 11 Se ee eel ar teed exclusively to New York. do for them is to — Pome under the perpetual 
A : sj j ipi And we must remember, also, that the people | tutelage of the Unite tates government. 
beng ip gt of ths pdirapge pire of the South had been trained from childhood | must learn to stand on their own feet, to depend 
that city . pegs Pel razing it to the | to defend this institution, not only on humane, | upon themselves, to do their own work, to find 
pa a d But there came a time when hu- | but on religious, grounds. There is this book | their own place and level in society, just as the Democracy as illustrated in Oregon. 
le in every one of their pulpits, preached from by citizens-do here at the North. 


They 


So long as they 


kind, Slavery, bad, a0 i: Wto-Oy Som ee es cue oe ee tia like just for a moment re He held that the high cultivation of the intel- 
els principio umn, jati | ther the hey hal beer than He ho ad] Toe a ee 
liness between one man and his fellow than had | perhaps I could nowhere she, and at No outer | yes wana or South Carolina and bring them to 
existed up to that time. that one grand reason why I believe that the} Boston, and I dare say to you this morning that 
wena the Nor sometiars ohn of Set | ecrine a che inalliblty ofthis book, grand] there woud be ebelin inthe el of Bow 


Take certain conditions of 


> wi i for I do believe it), is because it | dred years ago, of which we are so proud to-day, 
} peek es sig ee > a me Ae ar ns te ea a of aydination: lower type oh nothing compared with the things that 
men a, the Oe8. oe of religious teaching, and sanctifies it, covers | certain portions = the South sogghss to i 

. : it wi sacredness of the divine word itself, | within the last few years; an lave only the 
one of the Res on os peat pe i wordy gent ‘it a crime against heaven ever to| highest admiration for the peace, the calm and 
#0 wil thet De Vere ua ge etl of the | learn anything better, ever to mabe any higher, quiet with which they have endured them, look- 
rope sa the greed, prest=es he cham- | stander advance, ever to be more humane, ever | ing for redress only to the law. ¢ 
age. Jonathan Edwards, standing Se the com to be truer to the grand principles of right and | in Massachusetts more colored peuple, ignorant 
j and degraded as they were at the South, than 


And then the Southerners maintained, and| there are white people; let them go into the 


Let loose here 


state of civilization than the one in which we the country, as were the crippled, the maimed, I have left myself time only to make one or 


are living to-day. the poor and the overworn among the slaves. | two very brief suggestions at the close. The 


The thing to do now, to accomplish 


If it is not too late, I really hope we 
If it is not too 


We talk about 





seanity mate en SEtSNS sg edbge eh ete a ir ministers in every church all through the | are kept in a class apart by themselves, so long % aaa cyan ng ore 
instead gins Soca eas we ahvee ak tab South, ond they, se Pas and all, had been| as they can look to the central government to An Discreditable Suggestion. 
token veg ard ee de origin of slavery in| trained sincerely from their childhood to take } come in and help them out of any difficulty into 
| conqueror. ie _ id. I air inated, I say, | the law of the barbarian civilization of Moses | which they have fallen through their own indis- 
the Rieteey oF Oe ey ane : {as the law of human civilization for all time; | cretion or ignorance, just so long there wil! be 


no solution of the problem with which we are | classes as factors in government, which could 


well be repeated at present with advantage. 


is right and just what is wrong for somebody | a. as it is, to expect them to be. They have | bayonet, and perhaps a little liefer, if the man} 1.13 break the unwritten law of the ergs 


else to do, where there is no matter of preju- he ¥ : e : penny : ’ 
; g : A en thoroughly, mercilessly whipped. This | holding the bayonet knew something, than to 
dice or Site or poneene terest On oer Se does not usually put a man in good nature. It} have men at the North led around and voting at Pi 
: are ; sivite | does not make any difference whether it is a| the end of a whiskey-bottle; menas ignorant as | the heart of every true man. e suggestio 
him at the center of his thougit and activity, good thing for him or not. We read in our|the bottle itself, and not half so intelligent as 
Scriptures that, though afflictions may work out | the hand that carries the bayonet. 
eh gpolonts for us in the ‘nd afar more exceeding and eter- | ballot is destruction. 
mayo oe ee ee nal weight o1 glory, yet for the time- being they | steam-engine, running a muck on a track along 
vans pant are not joyous but grievous. Josh Billings has | which trains freighted with all that is }-recious 
put in a very forcible way just the point I wish | in human life are passing. 


volved; but when we come to a man and touch 


then many a time you will find that he does not 
see the question nearly so clearly as he did in 


at the South represented almost the entire prop- 


An ignorant 
It is no safer than a wild 


invalilate the highest code of honor written i 


stands at the head of its writers, who, thoug 





erty of the South. Suppose it could be proved to make and have you think of here, and per-! danger of our civilization, and it is precisely that eee —— 


to you, men of Boston, here to-dey, that «large haps you will remember it better if I give you | one thing that has brought us where we are to- 


part of your property het: been eagerly se 7 47 ludicrous statement of it. He says it is very | day. 


quired; that it represented human wrong; that difficult for « man who finds himself suddenly! Another thing: Let the South know that, 
flat on his back on the ice to get up and imme- | while we do not agree with them, while we fought 


it was something to which, in the high court 


Boutwell’s Report. 


of God’s justice, you could not prove a satis- diately praise the Lord. Now, I do not believe | them and would fight them again, for the sake | Louisiana will carry weight with whoever read 


factory title; suppose that this principle applied 
to your warehouses, to your great stores, to 
your manufactories, to your palatial homes, 
would you be ready, at the call of any man who 
should come t» you, claiming to stand ona 
higher moral plane, who should look Gown upon 
you with Pharisaic contempt—would you be 
ready, I say, to turn yourselves out of doors 
and impoverish yourselves, your wives and 
children, and begin anew in the world? There 
are men in your very midst, to-day, who be- 
lieve that all property is robbery. I had a man 
in my etudy within a week talking with me con- 
cerning the labor question, about which I have 
been speaking somewhat of late, who believes 
from the very bottom of his soul, and is making 
himself a practical martyr to that belief, that all 
property, as it is acquired in the world through 


or those who have been the instruments of their 


: between man and man, represents robbery and 
injustice, and he has taken this high moral posi- 
tion, to him, that he will have none of it. I do 
not agree with him; you do not agree with him; 
enJthe men of the South did not agree with the 
men of the North who said substantially the 
same thing tothem. I wish you simply to look 

F at it as they looked at it. This is the point only 
of my discussion. 

And, then, Jet us remember that this was not | 











so very easy a question to solve. No civilized 

race, so far as I know, in the last five hundred | 
years, has had so gigantic a problem on its/ 
hands as America has had to settle in this mat- | 
terof slavery. The stoutest hearts and clearest 


heads, North and South, stood abashed and | 


that you can expect the South, being men, as| of the country, we understand them, that we 
they are, immediately on top of a thorough | appreciate their difficulties, that we feel to- 
whipping, to get up and praise either the Lord| ward them the sentiment of brotherhood, and 


We resent an injury or a tres- | Man. 





the committee were more affected and deter- 


rihees , | good many in the country at that time :— tion and fall to the level of Mexi ' y j ; ; : 

resence. You r b gooc , all to the level of Mexico. From} Cameron of Wisconsin, the independent and in- 
Ape ct eg pontine igen intone “Thet we the Mexicans can thrash this, above all things, may the good Lord in corruptible Re shlicnis wh . eeded Matt 
gre! “F / Right inter brotherly kindness ; heaven deliver us! P a yee Aa 


a semi-human monster that came to the city of : 


Carpenter, and Samuel J. R. McMillan of Min- 





Thet bombshells, grape an’ powder 'n’ ball 


Thebes, and put a puzzle to the peuple of that | Air good-wills strongest magnets ; 
’ 


awer it or be put to death; and thousands, as | 
the story goes, were slain because of their in- | 
ability to solve the question. Slavery was our | 
Sphinx's riddle. The North and the South | : 
nas facing it, looking at it this way, ‘aking as gale ear ee outrages occur at the | 
: a : : a. ® | South—and disorders and outrages we must look | 
at it that, studying its history, forecasting its |; jus 
’ lac : for as the natural result of the condition of 
future, and endeavoring to find some way by | things—are ready to ery out for more troops, 


which they could relieve the country of this : | 
great incubus that weighed upon its lite and ite for force to lay the strong arm of the law onthe | 


prosperity, and that threatened to be its destruc- 
tion. Consider a moment some of the difficul- 
ties: The nation was politically bound up in it. 
And how? The authorities at Washington had 
no power over it; the terms of the constitution 
had settled it that it should be a matter for the | 
legislation of each individual State by itself. 
It was a part of an inherited political system. 
The South was not to blame for it; the North 
was not to blame forit. Slavery naturally grew 
up in the history of mankind, and came from | to do with the civilization of England. We 
the old world to this, when we were young, and | nave no power over it; we have simply to ues 
became a part of our very life, growing as we that a citizen of the United States shall be free 


Must be druv in with bagnets.” 
Now, it seems to me that there are a good 
many people in the North, at the present time, 


city, and the condition was that they must an- | Thet peace, to make it stick at all, | THE COMMON WHAL be # 
| 
| 
| 





this is not the way, it seems to me, to heal the 
matter. It is a matter for time; a matter for 


patience; a matter for the calmest wisdom to 
deed, protect every man, white and black, so 


that he may walk at peace beneath ‘the folds of 
our common flag. But I ask you to ndtice one 
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PRINTING OFFICE, | ™40y minds as to what these patriotic men ac- 


miscreants, and bring this thing toanend. But of the “ COMMONWEALTH ” are at 
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growth; a matter for schooling; a matter for | CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE | State. with their incident evils and a knowledge 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET. +d 
deal with that we can command. \ We must, in- | ——————-—-—— care 





‘ ——== | to the citizens of the United States residing in 
The Electoral Result. 

The electoral colleges met on Wednesday, 
difference: When a man is insulted,'and his| and the result is a claim by both parties of the | tee must be made good. The 

rights trampled on in England, we have nothing | election of their candidate. : , en ee 


nesota, equally independent and able, who suc- 
ceeced Alexander Ramsey. They were no party 
hacks, bent on a sensation, but calm and dis- 
passionate men, and they wished even a more 
forceful conclusion than Mr. Boutwell, as chair- 
man, presented tothe Senate. That conclusion 
was as follows—and we quote it to enlighten 


tually said on these outrages in Mississippi :— 


The nation cannot witness with indifference 
the dominion of lawlessness and anarchy in a 


of the inevitable consequences. It owes a duty 


lect was too often at the expense of the heart 
and conscience; that scholarly men were not, 
as a class, friendly to progressive and reform 
movements; and that the anti-slavery and other 
causes of that day could point to little sympa- 
Britain, that produced the Revolution of a hun-| tly or aid from the mass of cultured men, It 
was full of startling references to palpable in- 
stances in the line of his argument, and made a 
profound impression on his auditors. Had that 
lecture been delivered now, since the presiden- 
tial election, he would have found a corrobora- 
tive illustration of his position in the course 
of the New York Nation, which claims always 
to speak for the most intelligent and cultivated 
State House on Beacon Hill, over fiity colored | thought of the country. That paper, last week, 
in an elaborate article, soberly recommended to 
honorable men to indulge in a breach of trust— 
that is, that Republican electors should ignore 


constituents and throw their votes in the elec- 
toral colleges for the candidate of the opposi- 


a stab upon all that may be regarded as faith- 
It was a bid for 
treachery in every responsible political or fidu- 


Such a suggestion, from such a source, at once 
put the whole community on the inquiry as to its 


sell Lowell, of the Massachusetts college of 
electors, was known to be a writer for the Na- 
tion, a friend of its editor, and the neighbor 
and companion of many of its contributors. 
The public at once associated his name with the 
possible defection thus recommended and ar- 
. Fal t s tha autbrenk of way to secure the end, the preservation of the | gued. But Mr. Lowell was true to his instincts. 
for us to think al also—that . chs” Neett de- | 49 argument that was worth their listening to Union and our salvation, in 1861, was to fight; | He repudiated the infamous counsel. He de- 
the war gtens pore SS against its being for the welfare of the colored | to kill and destroy in every direction as many 
: : . | people to be immediately set free. Iam speak-|as we could. That was the thing that we went 
ously as did the men “ een Gonek, pon, Seat ing, understand me, all this time, from the stand- | for, and we were obeying the highest dictates of 
fended % tee. precuely ie es & point of the South. political wisdom and humanity when we were 
But now, leaving that, slavery is gone; the | doing it. 
: : : - | war has wasted the South; there is disorder | that for which we fought, is to cultivate brother- the spectators. Why? Because he wae recog- 
—— = ee ag ee ee St paws there, and so we face the second grand point of | hood and peace, to help on and preserve the |". P y 8 
ae think vam ie ain things every day our subject, and our last. What is it possible] Union for which North and South shed their 
of your lives, they did something that, accord- for us to do gg age yr pe our- | blood. it ot Sag Br tv OES ; . 
: the strictest and truest principles of selves out of the difficulty in which this inher- | may come to it sometime; I believe we must, | his name had been unfortunately associated i 
rte Bg ited evil has placed us? In the first place, I | in order to secure our salvation. S 
would like to remark that I think the South is | late, let us all work from this point to have a 
quite as peaceable, quite as orderly, quite as | restricted, intelligent ballot. 
well-disposed, as we have any reasonable right, | men voting at the end of a bayonet at the South. 
under the circumstances. and taking human na- | I would as lief have a man vote at the end of a 


clared that he must either vote as he was elected 
to vote or resign. And when he did 80 vote, on 
Wednesday last, he was the only man in the 
college who received a round of applause from 


nized as superior in his moral tone to his co- 
writer in the pages of the Nation, with whom 


the authorship of this article. No wonder the 
entire moral sense of the community revolted 
at this proposition—that men elected simply as 
trustees to transmit the votes of a constituency 


was worthy of the English doctrinaire who 


dubbed a ‘‘professor” at Harvard, showed by 
this article that he was devoid alike of con- 
It is the greatest | geience and policy. 


The report of Senator John Sherman on 


it from its intrinsic calmness and fairness of 
statement, and, more, from the conservative 
are ready to help them. 1 know that the pre- | Character of that gentleman, who is known far 


discipline. I believe with my whole soul that! vailing sentiment at the South is that the North | and wide as a judicious and unimpressible gen- 
it is the grandest thing that ever happened for | still bears in its hearta spirit of antagonism and | tjeman. 
the South that they were beaten out and out in| bitterness toward them, and they feel, almost to ee ie 3 

their struggle, and that in the ages to come, | a man, that we do not aaunen would not un- | Loner of the country is involved it is John Sher 
when they shall have risen to the level of the | derstand them. 
highest civilization on which we stand, they | pass upon our rights here in Massachusetts; | have an exact reproduction of Senator Bout- 
shall indeed and in truth be thankful to the | let the South feel that we will just as manfully | wejj’s testimony as to last year's election in 
North that they put them to the bloodiest over- | and persistently resent an infringement on their 
throw. And yet, just at the time, we cannot| rights in South Carolina or Louisiana as if it : A 
expect them to be sv complacent, so peaceable, | were in Worcester or Suffolk county in our own | Cate of Boutwell’s. The latter was fortified at 
8o kindly-disposed, so happy over the result, | dear Commonwealth. 
as we are on our side of the question. Slavery} But, above all things (and this is my last persons thought it an exaggeration. 
is ne he o proses perhaps even] word), as we stand in the face of a contested 
Pee Fis 2 ae ,| worse for him than for the slave, and so we| election, out of which there seems no way of i : 
the present principles of competition, of struggle | 1 ug¢ expect to find the results of this demoral- escape—for if the vote is declared on either side President was dependent on one vote; so it had 
izing condition still leftamongthem. They are | there will be a large mass of people who will | t 
not prosperous as we are, and they look over | still believe in their very hearts that there is e 
the line and see us making our triumphant prog- | fraud and injustice somewhere, and that the will 
ress toward all prosperity while they stand pal-| of the people has not really been executed—I 
sied, not knowing which way to turn or what to | say, in the face of this, let us at least be cool- | the forerunner of the bloody tale of Louisiana. 
oO. : headed and calm, and remember that we can 
Now, I wish to raise the question as to how | better afford that the worst man in the United 
we shall deal with this condition of things. | States, from the lowest drega of society, should 
Will more troops help it? I have said it was | occupy the Presidential chair for the next four 
|& difference of civilization. Hosea Biglow, | years, than we can to have a serious contest 
aaure* = nig? 2! es toa obey the question as to who shall occupy it. In| every sensibility was touched by what he saw 
poet, perhaps, James Russe owell, at the| the one case it is only a temporary disgrace; i i i 

| time of the Mexican war, put into very vigor- | but if we come to pisses igetiuen teat tore ie sed heart: A ee ee oe 
ous verse the point that I wish you to think of | to be fighting over the succession to the exec- 
| just here. He represents it as the creed of a} utive chair we simply bring down our civiliza- 


It any one can be believed when the 


Mississippi. Sherman’s report is only a dupli- 


all points with undisputed evidence. Yet many 
No presi- 
dential election was pending, and no choice of 


he doubt and sneer, and the general indiffer- 
nee, of the public concerning its startling 
statements. Now it will be admitted as only 


Senator Boutwell never tias had the credit for 
}the fairness and thoroughness of that report 
which he deserved. His conclusions were those 
of an honest and deeply-earnest man whose | purpose is therefore earnestly recommended. 


ant Governor, for its vote to be given to Tilden, | recommends a provision for each voter being 
anda Vermont Democratic candidate for elec- | required to read and write, not, however, affect- 


the right to vote as the next highest after Sol-|interference with the mails and the duties of 
ace, who resigned; but these claims have no | postmasters by the South is also alluded to, and 
legal or popular backing. Those who are timid | further legislation suggested in this direction. 
about Republicanism in Louisiana should study | The rest of the message is a mere mention of 
the condition of the several departments, our 
foreign relations, etc. On the whole, while the 
message is not a strong document, nor what was 


Wendell Phillips, fully twenty years ago, expected, it is a kindly and conciliatory paper, 
gave a lecture in this city on the educated | and will cause its author to be remembered char- 


itably by the mass of the people. 
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Mississippi and Louisiana.---Senator | #94 the customs dues. 
The Secretary discusses the question of mak- 


ing silver coin a legal-tender generally for debts 
s | of the govercinent as well as others, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the coin payment to which 
the faith of the nation was pledged in 1869 was 
gold, and not silver, and that any other view of 
it, whatever technical construction the language 
may be susceptible of, would be regarded as of 
- | doubtful good faith, and its probable etfect preju- 
And yet, in every syllable and line, we | dicial to the public credit. The issue of silver 
coin since last April, up to October 30, amount- 
ed to twenty-two millions, and the fractional 
currency redeemed and destroyed amounted to 
about thirteen millions of dollars. The demand 
for silver coin for circulation, though less urgent, 
is still active enough to keep the mints. busy, 
and the coinage will be continued as rapidly as 
practicable until the limit authorizeJ is reached. 
The exhaustion of the appropriation for paying 
the express charges on legal-tender notes and 
fractional currency sent in tor redemption has 
checked the process of renewing such notes as 
have become unfit for circulation, and the paper 
currency of tlhe government is therefore getting 
into a bai condition. An appropriation for this 





The Southern Elections. 


iously to throw dust in their eyes with regard to 


will out! If the present incertitude has had no 
other good effect, it has at least affurded the 
opportunity of learning with more exactness 
how those Southern majorities were rolled up. 
While our wiseacres were carping about ‘‘civil 
service,” and the possible standing of little post- 
office clerks, civil rights were being savagely 
trampled in the dust; while bickering over the 
finances, human life itself was held so cheaply 
as to have no appreciable market value; and, 
while clamoring for concession and harmony, 
the yells of traitorous demons filled the air. 








Mississippi, and this duty it must perform. It 
has guaranteed to the State of Mississippi a re- 
publican form of government, and this guaran- 


In Oregon, at the | sary and possible in an exigency are three :— 
last moment, the Democratic Governor took it} 1. Laws may be passed by Congress for the 
upon himself to pass upon the eligibility of one 


protection of the rights of citizens in the re- 
spective States. 


grew, strengthening as we became strong. It | from these things on any soil under the broad | of the Republican electors, who chanced to be 2. States in anarchy, or wherein the affairs 


located itself at last in the South instead of 
here in the North, not because we were so much | 


more virtuous than they, but forthe simple rea- heve these things are, right uadev our Beg; they 


are among our own people, and power, simply, 


South and did not pay atthe North. It was not 
the result of any high moral principle on the | 
part of the North. We have no right to con- | 


sider ourselves their superiors, and look down | 


no right, to hold them in any other way; and 
| we must remember that if we are going to cre- | 


upon them. It was simply a matter ot ten per | ate and maintain republican forms of govern- | which was a certificate for all three—two Re- 
ment at the South we must make them out of! publicans and one Democrat. This declaration 


cent. It did not pay here, and so it went South, 


where it did pay. It was bound up, I say, po- j 


litically, in the very life of the nation, and the | the people that are there. They will not be the | of ineligibility, in the first place, does not be- 
| long to the Governor, but to the electoral col- 


best kind of republican governments. We can- 


randest intellects of the time knew | : 
od mat Mow te | not make a brown-stone house out of brick, nor 


get rid of it. | a good brick-house out of logs and timber. We | lege; and, next, the ineligibility of a candidate, 
must construct it of the materials we have, good, by American usage and law, does not seat the 
bad, or indifferent. It is said of a certain old next highest candidate. 


And, then, it was bound up industrially. The | 
whole business of the South hung by this one! 


thread of cotton. It meant their houses, tneir | 28%: 
churches, their schools, their homes, their pic- | minister that when some one remarked that he 


tures, their books, their carriages, with horses | {4 ® very queer kind of a church down in the | 
prancing at the door; it meant their journeys, 
it meant their culture, it meant all the refine- 























kind of people who live in the town;” and if 


, if th e question : ! 
ON COR he ee ee ee eee you are going to have a republic down South, | 


whether they would have responded to it much 
more heartily or earnestly than did the men of 


And, then, they were bound up in it socially. growth, education and civilization to bring them | 


newspapers here at the North, because some 
Southerner is not willing to ride in a railroad- 
car with a colored man, or because he does not 
like to meet him on equal terms at his hotel; 


it must be simply educated, grown into. 
The Collector of the port of Boston remarked, 


be indignant at such a thing as that, anywhere, 
North or South. But the one point I wish to and a man for whom I have all respect—he said, | 
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election. 


| lican forms of government. We have no power, | votes, a Democrat, to him he committed all 
| three of the certificates, or, rather, the paper 


However, one vote 
| only was needed to make Tilden President, and 
| place where he lived, be said, “Yes, I know it; desperate measures must be resorted to to ob- 
i but it the Lord is going to have any kind of a! tain it. The Governor of Oregon was willing 
ment of their civilization; and I doubt, as I said | ChUTch there he has got to make it out of the to be made the instrament for the perpetration 
: Per " | of the outrage. But when the electors thus ac 

the city of Boston, under similar circumstances, whether it is as good as the republic atthe North credited met, the two Republicans demanded 
or not, you have got to make it out of the kind| their certificates, 
the South. of people that are there, and trust to time, usurping Democratic member. 
sent in, or publicly announced, his 


which were refused by the 


ne oe up to our level. You cannot lift them up to) Republican 
We get very indignant, principally through our our plane on the point of a bayonet. Civilization resignation, as was proper for him to do. The 


was never yet legislated or shot into anybody ; _two Republicans, deprived of their certificates, 
| refused to recognize the usurping Democrat, 

: ee : the other day—I cannot give his words, only the | #24 proceeded to fill the vacancy caused by 
} and in my soul I believe that we have a right to spirit of what he said, and I wish to say before Watts’, the ineligible Republican's, resignation, 
\ quoting it that he is a personal friend of mine, , by electing him as the third elector, he having 
t before you this morning is this: Whether|-—. : relieved himself some time since of his ineligi- 

: : i tification, as I understand it, of the force- 

ye any great claim to stand up, wrapping ad peony which hed been used at the South, ; bility by surrendering his national office. The 
\_ ourselves in our pharisaical robes of righteous-! 11.4. we must bring about forcibly, by the iron! usurping Democrat, Cronin, finding himeelf ig- | their way thus to speak and yield confidences | strong enough to reach all points in those States, 


|sky. We demand that that be conceded. But | a postmaster, and refused him a certificate of! are controlled by bodies of armed men, should 
‘irtuo t Nor did he give certificates to those 
son, climatic and industrial, that it paid at the is not going to prevent them. We have no way who had no ineligibility, but, selecting the in- 


be denied representation in Congress. 
3. The constitutional guarantee of a republi- 
can form of government to every State will re- 


| of governing the South except through repub. | dividual having the next highest number of quire the United States, if these disorders in- 


crease or even continue, and all milder meas- 
ures shall prove ineffectual, to remand the State 
to a territorial condition, and through a system 
of public education and kindred means of im- 


and reconstruct the government upon a repub- 
lican basis. 





country on Tuesday by a message shorter, even, 





the nineteenth century—in civilized America— 


provement, change the ideas of the inhabitants | " 


- 


The outrages in Louisiana and South Caro- | but not a sound for the dead and dying at our 
lina will doubtless convince many that Messrs. | own doors! Fellow-citizens, have we lost ail 
Boutwell and associates had prescience as well sensibility? Are we utterly deaf to the de- 
as statesmanship in their report of August last. | mands of our common humanity? If not, why 
: ——— . — is Faneail Hall without its indignant crowds 

President Grant’s Message, and protesting resolutions? Shall we pass into 
The President surprised Congress and the | history a6 a pack of money-grabbing poltroons ? 


than usual, and without a word on the extraor- | rection of the three ‘‘doubtful” States, so called, 
dinary condition in which the nation finds itself | the fact has been overlooked that in nearly eve- 
in regard to the recent presidential election. | ry one of the Southern States the recent elec- 
This omission, however, is doubtless due to the | tion was an absolute farce. Mississippi is even 
‘act of an intention to send in a special message | worse than Louisiana, while as to North Caro- 
on the subject. The President opened with aj lina, Georgia and Alabama, if the vote had been 
confession of his inexperience in civil affaire| thrown by the bushel-basket, in the most ap- 
when called to his high office, admits some mis- | proved New York fashion, it would as truly have 
takes, but claims purity and disinterestedness | represented the real voters in those States. 
of purpose. The frankness and candor with | And this was to be expected, and will always be 
which this is stated will make the President only | the unfailing result, under similar c:rcumstances. 
more dear to the mass of the people. It is in| Nothing short of a military patrol, that shall be 


The recent visit of representative Republicans 
and Democrats to New Orleans has brought to 
light scenes of horror which would be absolutely 
incredible were they not vouched for by both 
alike—tales of a barbarity more shocking than 
those of savage life itself, and yet of a heroism 
which would enshrine any except those foully- 
murdered negroes in the highest niche among 
the martyrs. Rather than vote the Democratic 
ticket many of those poor peuple have preferred 
to die, and they have died, and seen the brains 
of their babes dashed out before their eves, and 
their wives outraged and then hacked with 
knives and riddled with bullets! And this in 


nder the shadow of the American flag! We 


have had tears for the Bulgarians, moans for 
he sufferers by the cyclone at the antipodes, 


While all eyes have been strained in the di- 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


| The writers in this department, alone, are to be held 


responsible for the sentiment. 





Higher Education of Women.---II. 
IN CONNECTION WITH ENGLISH aND AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITIES. 

e presidency, and returns from Europe, he| Girton coLLEGE AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
No sheriff dares to make | will write them. But, apropos of Pittsburg 
Is this | Landing, the New York Evening Post quotes 
eneral Slocum as telling this story: ‘‘A few 


Two or three facts of importance and inter- 
est connected with the advantages enjoved by 
the lady students of Girton College were omitted 
During the year which ended 
in last June courses of lectures had been given, 
mostly without charge, hy sixteen university 
professors and fellows of colleges, including 
many of the ablest men at Cambridge. 
lecture-courses embraced all the subjects studied 
by the members of the other colleges. 
students of Girton who took up natural science 
as one of their electives attended the university 
lectures of the professors of chemistry and of 
anatomy and physiology, and the-vourses given 
at the university museums by Dr. Michael Fos- 
ter, Prelector in Physiology of Trinity College, 
and by Professors Balfour and Marshall. 
history students attended the university lectures 
of the professor of modern history, Professor 


witness to testify. 
vised, but not succeeded in realizing, conspic- | vote, then, entitled to any consideration what- |G 
uously the matter of the annexation of San Do- | ever? That a President of the United States| months after I was sent West, during the Jate 
mingo. He holds that we made a great mistake in | should be placed in power through the agency | war, I met one of the most accomplished gen- 
t securing that island, and shows how ourcom- | of wholesale intimidation and murder would, if | erals who ever wore the American uniform; I 
merce and our taxes alike would have been favor- | it were possible, be a phase of American history | refer to General McPherson. We had been at 
pregnant with the last throb of popular liberty. | West Point together, and this was our first 
Yet this is the perilous alternative which the | meeting since we had left the academy. In 
We ask the question, then, | talking over the scenes through which we had 
Would it be fit, would it be decent, to mix the | passed since we parted at West Point our con- 
vote of New England with that of a section 
which is tainted and blood-stained with treason 
and violence everywhere? We claim to be a 
law-abiding people ourselves; shall we tamely 
submit to be controlled by the most damnable 
outlawry the world has ever seen? 


ersation turned upon the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing, where McPherson acted as chief of 
staff to General Grant. 
to me the disasters of the first day of that great 
battle—of how he had been compelled from 
hour to hour during the whole day to be the 
bearer of bad news to his chief. 
cession of reverses from morning till night. 
When night came on, and it was becoming too 
dark for the enemy to continue the fight, Mc- 
Pherson rode up to Grant, who coolly said to 
nim: ‘Well, Mac, how do things look?’ 
We have lost, I think, about 
one-half our artillery and at least a third of the 
i Our line is broken in several places, 
and we are pushed back, as you see, pretty near 
the bank of the river. 
and McPherson, becoming a little impatient, 
finally said to him, ‘Well, General, under these 
circumstances, what do you intend to do?’ ‘Do! 
Why, I shall re-form the lines and attack them 
Lord! won't they be surprised!’ 
Grant executed his plan to the letter, and be- 
fore nine o’clock next morning the enemy was 
flying in every direction. 
man’s occupation, if he meet with disaster, I 
know of no better motto for him to adopt than 
the words of General Grant: ‘Re-form the lines 
and attack them again at daybreak.’’ 


McPherson described 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Mounicipat Exvection.—The 
Republicans have nominated a non-partisan 
Messrs. Clark, Stebbins, 
Burrage, Viles, Hull, Burnham and Whidden 
of the present board are re-nominated. 
new candidates are Messrs. George Dunbar, 
Samuel C. Perkins, Nehemiah Gibson, Louis 
Weissbein and Nathaniel J. Rust. 
gentlemen are well-known as men of character, 
and deserve the support of the citizens. 
nominees for School Committee are William B. 
Merrill, Lucretia P. Hale, William H. Finney, 
John W. Porter, Martin Brimmer, F. Lyman 
Winship, Henry P. Bowditch, Charles C. Street. 
With such a ticket, headed by Mr. Nathaniel J. 
Bradlee, there should be no question. 
mends itself to every tax-payer. 
committee, we understand, have determined to 
make up a ticket for aldermen of six Democrats 
and six Repubiicans, and the former designated 
are Messrs. Viles, Whidden and Thompson (of 
the present board) and Messrs. Nehemiah Gib- 
son, Henry H. Rueter and Jolin E. Fitagerald. 
The Republicans will doubtless be Messrs. 
Clark, Burrage, Stebbins, Burnham, Perkins 
and Rust, of the regular list. 
as well as that of the Democrats, will be made 
subsequent to our going to press. 
There is not a great interest 
Many members of the Cittzens’ 
organization of former years, of Democratic 
affiliations, have gone back to their party, as is 
always customary with them when in national 
power—as they now suppose they are to be very 
soon—and some Republicans of influence in the 
wards are dissatisfied with the Citizens’ man- 
agement and will oppose them this year. 
election may be close, but the chances are with 
the Democrats, which result would be a misfor- 
tune to the best interests of the city. 


Vocal music is one of the special 
subjects of study at Girton, and several of the 
students took part in the rehearsals of the uni- 
During the past year 


ticket for aldermen. 


versity musical society. 
one student, Miss L. Maynard, was examined 
for the honor degree in the Moral Sciences Tri- 


enough, General. 





pos, and was awarded by the university exam- 
iners a certificate of second class in honors on 
that tripos—a very high degree, either at Cam- 
Here, lest some of our read- 
ers may be puzzled by the tery ‘‘tripos,” we 
may mention that both at Oxford and Cambridge 
the ordinary, or, in college phrase, ‘‘poll” (from 
hot pollot, ‘the many”) degree may be obtained 
at the end of twelve terms, previous examina- 
tions having been duly passed, in a certain re- 
spectable, but comparatively limited amount of 
classical, mathematical and other subjects, which 
have been studied during the preceding three 
years; but the honor degree examinations of the 
English universities 
At Oxford there are four classes of 
honors, and they are named by that title, ‘‘First 
Class,” ‘*Second Class,” ete., and, to avoid too 


; : : : Grant made no reply, 
Secretary Morrill on Specie Pay- 
bridge or Oxford. 
The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is a very readable document. The 
new Secretary, Lot M. Morrill, grasps the ques- 
tion of our finances with equal ease and firm- 
ness. Ile speaks like a master of the subject. 
He recommends, in addition to the authority 
given the Secretary to accumulate gold for the 
redemption of the legal-tender notes by the sale 
of bonds, that he should also be authorized to 
fund the greenbacks into a bond bearing four- 
and-a-half per cent. interest, with not less than 
thirty years to run, with such limitations of the 
amount to be funded within any given time as 
Congress may prescribe. These notes, he 
thinks (we use the resumé of the Worcester 
Spy), would not be greatly missed from circu- 
lation, and their funding would cause less finan- 
cial disturbance than the accumulation of the 
necessary amount of gold. The Secretary is 
required to redeem in cvin, on the first day of 
January, 1879, the legal-tender notes amounting 
to at least three hundred millions, and probably 
exceeding that sum considerably, and he has 
authority to prepare for it. He is authorized 
to accumulate the necessary amount of coin, 
but there are no data for his guidance in esti- 
mating how much will be necessary to meet the 
demand for resumption. Mr. Morrill thinks it 
would not be prudent to have less than half the 
sum total of the notes outstanding. He thinks 
there will be no considerable amount of surplus 
revenue that can be devoted to this purpose, but 
suggests that as it is no longer necessary to sell 
gold to meet the demands of the treasury for 
currency payments, a considerable accumula- 
tion of gold may be expected from the surplus 
of the customs revenue. From the recent op- 
eration of the laws authorizing the redemption 
of bank notes aad the withdrawal of greenbacks 
in the proportion of eighty per cent. of the 
amountof additional national bank notes issued, 
he thinks it apparent that the volume of cur- 
rency is largely in excess of the real demands 
of trade, and that a portion of the legal-tenders 
might be gradually withdrawn without embar- 
rassment to the business of the country. Asa 
means of maintaining permanent redemption, 
he thinks it important, if not quite indispensable, 
that the national banks shoald be required to 
gradually provide coin, and hold the same as a 
part of their legal reserve, so that the reserve 
by the first of January, 1879, to the amount re- 
quired by law, shall he wholly in coin. He 
thinks, also, that the volume of silver coin 
should be increased to the amount of at least 
eighty millions, and silver should be made a le- 
gal-tender to the amount of ten dollars in all 
cases, except the obligations of the government 


Whatever may be a 





require a mich 
POLITICAL NOTES. 


The selection of Col. Henry R. Sibley as the 
electoral messenger of Massachusetts was a de- 


e is invidious adistinction, the successful candidates’ 
served compliment to a true and hard-working 


Their final choice, 
names are published in alphabetical order in 
At Cambridge the honor lists are 
called ‘‘triposes” (from the Greek words for 
“three” and ‘‘foot”), and, as that term indicates, 
consist of only three ‘‘classes,”’ called First, 
Second and Third Classes in the Classical, Moral 
Sciences, Natural Science and Civil Law Tri- 
poses; but inthe mathematical tripos—the orig- 
inal and only honor tripos until 1824—retain- 
ing the several quaint and Cambridge-honored 
names of ‘‘Wranglers,” ‘‘Senior Optimes” and 
“Junior Optimes.” 
ors and rewards are retained as necessary stim- 
ulants to the pursuit of learning, we think the 
Cambridge system of placing the honor-winners 
in the exact order of their merit in each class, 
instead of in the order of the alphabet, is much 
fairer than that of Oxford. 
known to ail familiar with those universities 
that, while in what is called a ‘*,00d year,” 
twenty or thirty men may have proved them- 
selves worthy of a first class, there is often, in- 


Worcester Republicans have adopted the elee- 
tive system for a candidate for Mayor—the polls 
being kept open for two days, Joseph H. Walker 
was chosen by 794 votes to 728 for E. B. Stod- 


It has been decided to abolish the postoffi'e 
Its 2000 inhabitants will 
hereafter be obliged to go six miles for a mail. 
The reason for this action is the continued brutal 
and disg:aceful conduct of prominent citizens 
towards Mrs. Price, the postmistress. 
lady of fifty years, of culture and respectability, 
but the widow of a Union soldier and Republi- 
She has been constantly and grossly in- 
sulted and openly cursed and reviled by promi- 
nent Democrats; and, upon the report of the 
facts by the special agent, the order to discon- 
tinue the office was made. 


at Grenada, Miss. 


So long as university hon- 


A CaLamiry oF THE Century.—On Tuesday 
night, during the performance of the ‘* Two 
Orphans,” the Brooklyn Theater was discovered 
on fire, and in the panic which ensued, together 
with the rapidity of the flames, which blew like 
a sorocco from the stage lapping the entire au- 
ditorium, three hundred and fifteen individuals 
were smothered or trampled upon. 
mainly spectators of the play, who were in the 
galleries, and could not escape in season. 
actors lost their lives, being cut off from the 
stage-exit by the flames before they could secure 
These were Mr. Harry S. Mur- 
doch, of this city, and Mr. Claude Burroughs, 
who, also, we think, has appeared here. 
Murdoch was a son of Mrs. Hitchcock, a sister 
of the well-known and universally-esteemed 
James E. Murdoch, the veteran tragedian and 
He took the traditional stage 
name of Murdoch when he first appeared in 
He had many friends, and is deeply 
lamented in this community, where he was a 
Brooklyn is in an intense 
Shops are draped in mourn- 
ing, and at the regular Wednesday evening 
church meetings sermons were dispensed with 
generally, and prayer-meetings organized, the 
great calamity being the subject of earnest sup- 
plication for grace to bear with Christian fortitude 
It seems to be the general 
opinion that the fearful loss of life was due to 


It is a fact well- 


- Robert G. Ingersoll said many good 
things curing the late presidential canvass, but 
nothing better than the following pertinent to 
those Republicans who are ready to throw away 
their cause at the first claim of their opponents : 
‘A fool friend is always full of stupid candor. 
He is so candid that he always believes the 
statements of an enemy. 
fault with his party, and is continually begging 
pardon for not belonging to the other side. 
implicitly believes every story against you, and 
kindly suspects your defence. 
pects anything on your side. 


deed almost always, a difference of many marks 
between the first and last of the class. 
happens that two or more men are so nearly 
equal in their claims either to the first or any 
other place that the examiners fecl unable to 


decide between them. In this case they bracket 


He is always finding 
them as ‘‘aequales.” 


In this very last year, in 
the mathematical tripos, two men were thus 
brack:ted ‘‘equal” as third Wranglers, two as 
fourth, three as fifth, four as sixth, two as sev- 
enth, four as eighth Wranglers; 
frequent bracketing appeared in the rest of the 
tripos, so that it was well called a ‘“Bracket- 
and, it may be observed, such a fact is 














James Freeman Clarke’s Tnanksgiving dis- 
course was not a success. 
tional outlook, and he rather begged the ques- 
tion of frauds by the returning-boards, admit- 
ting, however, that if voters were intimidated 
the results of such intimidation should be thrown 
As this very purpose in Louisiana has 
been the sole cause of the charge of fraud by 
the Democrats, the preacher was quite illogical 
in his animadversions of the Republicans by 
reason of his fears of what they might do. 
South Carolina and Florida both chose Repub- 
lican electors on the face of the returns—no 
Mr. Clarke has been grad- 
ually growing conservative on all questions of 
political action, and his old-time clearness of 
vision and logical precision seem to be leaving 
Having proclaimed his ‘‘divine right of 
bolting” from his political organization, and 
acted upon it, and reiterated its merit whenever 
he had a chance, he yet seems dissatisfied, and | 
wishes to punish the Republicans, apparently, 
for their non-concurrence in his views and their 
few misdeeds, by reinaugurating the Democracy, 
who have been the incarnation of fraud, vio- | 
lence, disloyalty, and rascality generally, for 
thirty years and more. 
of the clearest and justest letters he ever wrote, 
in last Monday’s Journal, examines Mr. Clarke's 
positions critically, and demonstrates to all can- 
did minds their bias, untairness and reprehensi- 


It was on the na- 
a sure evidence of its being a very ‘‘good year,” S «Take from the mine th 
in other words, of the contest for honors hay- 
ing been ably and keenly contested. 

To return from university honors to those of 
the ladies of Girton College. 
in the special examination this year in history 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts were declared 
Another student, Miss 
A. Grant Brown, was examined by the uni- 


universal favorite. 


to merit a first class. 


the awful visitation. 
versity examiners simultaneously with all the 








men candidates for the honor degree, and was 
awarded a tirst class, not in any one branch, but 
in all the subjects appointed for the general 
honor examination. 


two faults: One, the total absence of hose or 
pails of water to quench the fire in its incipient 
stage; the other, the fall of the gallery into the 
roaring flames below, thus cutting off even the 
smallest chance for life affurded by the ex- 
tremely narrow exit passageway and 
No such horrid calamity has been known since 
the burning of the Richmond Theater, in 1811, 
when the Governor of the State and nearly a 
hundred persons perished. 


throwing out at all. 


This young lady's distin- 
guished success not only caused great rejoicing 
in Girton, but created quite a sensation through- 
out the whole university. 





The students of Girton College consist of two 
classes of society, which thus far have mingled 
and amalgamated together in the most friendly 
manner, and with mutual benefit to each other: 
namely, young English jadies of rank and for- 
; tune, who love learning for its own sake and 
desire to secure a culture of a higher and more 
solid character than had, till of late years, been 
thought neceasary for, or suitable to, women; 
jand young ladies of what is known as the re- 
spectable ‘‘middle class” in England, who are 











Tue Cremation OF Baron De Patm.—The 
process of cremating the body of the late Baron 
De Palm, at Washington, Pa., was successfully 
accomplished last Wednesday morning. 
body was taken from the coffin and wrapped in 
It weighed ninety-two pounds, 
and was of a chocolate color and perfectly odor- 
The viscera had been removed. 
moyne of Washington, Pa., Dr. Arsdale of Pitts- 
burg, H. J. Newton and Colonel Olcott, the two 
latter the Baron’s executors, carried the body 
to the mouth of the retort. 
the body myrrh, frankincense and cinnamon, 
and the winding-sheet was saturated with an 
alum-solution. R»ses, evergreen sprays and im- 
mortelles were strewn upon the body. 
body was in a wire-cradle, which raised it about 
two inches from the bottom of the retort. 
door was opened and, as the body slid in, a fume 
of smoke from the burnt evergreens rose from 
Then a faint odor of burning flesh 
pervaded the building. Observations every ten 
minutes disclosed the fact that the remains rap- 
idly shrunk in size, and passed away in vapor 
At the end of the first hour the 
bones crumbled, and the outline of the form was 
At the end of the second hour the body 
was greatly reduced in size, the larger bones 
and ribs only being visible, and would apparently 
crumble at the slightest touch. 
moved back in the retort two inches, and the 
whole mass crumbled. Colonel Olcott then 
pronounced the incineration, which was ended 
and complete in two hours and twenty minutes. 
After the retort cooled the ashes were collected 
and placed in an urn provided for the purpose. 
But little local interest was manifested, but the 
press was largely represented. This was not the 
first instance of cremation in the United States. 
In 1792 the body of Henry Laurens, the Amer- 
ican patriot and statesman, was burned on his 
plantation in South Carolina, according to the 
express directions to his son left by him in his 
He thought his body too sacred to be 
He was also fearful of burial 
His ashes were preserved in a beautiful 
silver vase provided for the puipose. 
rope cremation has been frequent. 

the poet, in 1822, was so disposed of in Tus- 
In 1870 an East Indian prince was burned 
A year ago one Keller was burned 
In 1875, Lady Dilke, an English wo- 
man, and the wife of a German physician, were 
so disposed of after death, at their previous re- 


Mr. Garrison, in one 


completing their training, previously pursued 
at normal training colleges, for the duties of 
Mr. Beecher, in a lecture in this city on|teachers and head-mistr 
Tuesday evening, rose to his old-time force and| cent reforms in various educational e 
discernment. He said the troubles in the South | ments in Great Britain have improved and wid- 
are the weeds, rank and poisonous, growing | ened the sphere of employment for such teach- 
from the manure of the old carcass of slavery. | ers, and both the Charity Commissionera and 
That the reconstruction of the thirceen South- | Her Majesty's School Inspectors have evineed 
ern States has been accomplished without out- | their approval of Girton by causing certain 
break, so wisely, gradually and peacefully, is a| grants to be made to the coliege to assist these 
marvel of administration. The South is still! students in meeting their expenses, and by un- 
pale and weak; and the North has no desire to 
try the syrup of war for disease. 
been twenty-two elections of President conduct- | creditable. 
ed with fiery zeal, yet settled without sword or| rangements made by the commissioners of the 
bayonet. No doubt there will be twenty-three | endowments connected with St. Paul’s school, 
sosettled. He protested against the assumption | London, $3500 a year is set apart to assist girls 
hat fraud is possible only in counting the votes | from that school in pursuing their studies at 
of Florida, Louisiana and South Carolina. Does } colleges or higher schools; a considerable por- 
not every well-read man know perfectly well | tion of this sum will be given to the teacher- 
hat if the election goes to Mr. Tilden it will 
not go to him clean of frauds? 
be frauds in counting votes, but they may be 
ar wider in extent and more fundamental in 
There has not been one Democratic 
ote, North or South, withheld because of vio- 
But thousands, hundreds 
f thousands, of Republican voters have been 
ept from the polls by fear and intimidation. 
There are whole districts in the Southern States 
here the will of the people has been falsified. 
hall fraud, with murder, or dragooning, or in- 

imidation, or ‘‘bulldozing” in whole counties 
r districts exist, and no man be found to con- 
But if, in the counting of the vote, 
nybody ciphers wrong, there is a great cry, 
Stupendous fraud!” There will not be much | 
aud if whole States are counted out. 
State constitution grants discriminating powers 
to the board of canvassers it is their business to | 
inspect the vote witlout fear or favor. 
tter days has come the suggestion that it 
would be wise if some Republican elector, con- 
sulting the public interest, should cast his vote 
r T'lden and ‘‘settle the question. "» One 
ight almost feel as if he had got back to the 
days of 1860, when one eternally heard of com- 
promise, and when impudent evil advanced, be- 
cause prudent, wise, conservative men were al- 
ways saying, ‘‘Give up for the sake of peace.” 











esses in achools. 


The latter put on 


What think our feilow-citizens now? What 
mined than himself. Who were they? Angus!|of that palavering scoundrelism which,’ for 
months past, has sought sedulously and insid- 
head-mistresses from the 
There have | number of those whose career shall have been 


dertaking to select 





our actual political condition? Verily, murder 
As a case in point, by the new ar- 


students at Girton College. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


= 


Real estate in Boston must be depressed when 
one of the most eligible corners on Columbus 
avenue offered at auction could not secure a bid. 


be 


ence or intimidation. 

Somebody has spoiled the skating of the young 
folks on the Public Garden pond by flooding the 
It should have only fresh 


yO 


ice with salt water. 
water on top of the ice to replenish it. 


Rs 


The Canton (Mass.) Journal is the name of 
a new local paper in our vicinity. 
ducted by N. P. Merritt & Co. with ability and 
No doubt Mr. S. B. Noyes will lend 
interest to its columns. 


- 
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Hiram Reed, of Augusta, Me., an old stage 
driver, tells how the inaugural address of An- 
drew Jackson was carried from Portland to Ban- 
gor in six hours, a distance of one hundred and 
It was done by having fresh 
relays of horses every five miles on the route. 
j One postman would run his horse at full speed 
five miles to the next postman, who woud be 





found mounted and in waiting to seize the mes- 





ge and bear it on to the next. 


The marble bust of Thomas Paine, executed 
by Sidney H. Morse, of this city, and purchased 
for $1200 as a gift to Independence Hall of Pail- 
adelphia, has been refused a niche there, and 
consigned to the ‘“‘National Museum.” 
this last is located we confess our ignorance; 
but it would seem that the effigy of one who did 
so much for independence should be placed 
among the other heroes of the great event de- 
spite his heresy in the matter of belief. 
Philadelphia is slow in justice. 





Gen. Grast at Pitrssurc Lanpixnc.—Gen. 
Grant has always maintained that the battle of 
Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing will go into history 
Instead of the Union 





Our government has surveyed several routes 
across the Isthmus of Darien for a ship-canal, 
forces being defeated on the morning of the sec- | which are all very difficult, if not impracticable. 
ond day—the first being given up to skirmish- | The conclusion seems to be that the most feas- 
ing for uncovering mainly—Gen. Grant says his | ible route is that by the way of Lake Nicaragua. 
sole aim was for delay till his supporting forces | A French corporation has taken the work in 
could come up, Gen. Buell being traitorously 
slow to render any aid, though the roar of the 
guns and the snap of the musketry, in turn, | route,” to which very careful attention has been 


were heard by him before he lent his needed given by ourgovernment. This French concern 
appears to be in downright earnest, and has 


strong faith in the feasibility of constructing a 








erroneously reported. 


hand, and sent out a company of engineers to 
re-survey what is called the “De (iogorza The uncertainty which has long prevailed re- 
garding the first settlement of New Hampshire 
has just been cleared up by John S. Jenness, 
the local bistorian of Portsmouth, who has dis- 


covered early colonial papers which fully estab- 
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pushed back to the river, rather than fight the 


battle at great odds, until he could be more ‘canal across the isthmus, 


lish the day and date of the landing of the Gran- 
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ite State ‘‘pilgrims,” and show conclusively the 
“ priority of Portsmoath over Dover. The brig 
“Jonathan” of Piymouth, England, was the 
“Mayflower,” and Odiorne’s Point (now in Rye) 
the Plymouth Rock of the Piscataqua settle- 
ments. 
' The Baptist ministers, at their meeting on 
Monday last (according to the published re 
ports), did not tell us just when to expect the 
millennium, which was the subject under dis- 
‘cussion; but they gave some indications to out- 
siders that we are in no immediate danger of be- 
i ng overtaken by it. In other words, Rev. Drs. 
Eddy and Lorimer, and Rev. Mr. Pentecost, 
had a personal bout, which was concluded by 
the meeting voting ‘‘that matters personal be- 
tween the brethren be not brought ‘hereafter 
before the conference.” If the righteous thus 
conduct, where shall the sinners and the ungodly 
appear! 

Rumors have been current the past week of 
prospective offers of compron,ise by the East- 
ern Railroad with its competing rival, the Re- 
vere Beach narrow-gauge railroad, relative to 
the Lynn business. One of these is to the effect 
of a proposal for leasing the latter by the for- 
mer at the rate of ten per cent. annually on the 
investment. Another is for a consolidation of 
receipts of the two roads on the Lynn business, 
a deduction of sixty per cent. for running expen- 
ses to each, the raising of the fares on both, and 
an equal division of profits. This last is on the 
condition that the narrow-gauge opposes any 
further extension of their system parallel with 
the Eastern. It would thus seem that the de- 
spised narrow-gauge has brought its haughty 


~ rival to its knees. 


The Chinese Record, a fortnightly advocate 

of the commercial and religious interests of the 
Mongolians on the Pacific coast, established at 
San Francisco because the other papers would 
not yield a proper hearing, has in its first issue 
an admirable, well-argued and eminently Chris- 
tian discourse from Rev. Dr. A. L. Stone, for- 
Anerly of Park street, Boston, now of the First 
Congregational Church, San Francisco, deliv- 
ered to a crowded house, in which he treats the 
subject clearly, meeting all the staple arguments 
against Chinese immigration growing out of its 
extent, the character of the people, their effect 
upon the labor-question and upon the financial 
interests and morals of the land. In a most el- 
oquent and persuasive manner he calls upon the 
citizens of the United States to be true to their 
traditional liberality, charity and Christian faith 
in the power of the gospel to evangelize all peo- 
ples. 

Exactly a hundred years ago Dr. Johnson said, 
in words that are even truer at the present day 
than they were then: ‘‘A man who has not been 
in Italy is always conscious of an inferiority, 
from his not having seen what it is expected a 
man should see.” At that time an Italian tour 
was a thing only to be undertaken once in a life, 
after the expenses, the dangers and the discom- 
forts of such an expedition had been solemnly 
weighed and provided for. The Alps, too, 
were the dreaded and formidable barriers of the 
enchanted iand, not to be thought of without 
fear and dislike, instead of being, as now, the 
“play-ground of Europe and America.” Still, 
the charms of Italy asserted themselves in spite 
of all obstacles, and every year the number of 
its visitors, increasing with the facilities of 
modern travel, reaches such an extent that it is 
probably safe to say a thousand foreign strangers 
now explore the natural and artistic marvels 
of its sunny clime for ten that made ac- 
quaintance with them in Dr. Johnson’s time. 
How worthily Americans have shown their ap- 
preciation of Italy the names of W. W. Story, 
Hawthorne, and many others that might be enu- 
merated, are sufficient to testify. 

In Duycinck’s **Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature” we find Thomas Paine’s epigrammatic 
direction to the sculptor who should make the 
statue of Washington :— 

“Take from the mine the coldest, hardest stone, 
It needs no fashion—it is Washington; 

But, if you chisel, let your strokes be rude, 
And on his breast engrave INGRATITUDE.” 
Paine paid his respects to Washington in prose 
as well as verse. John W. Chadwick writes to 
the Christian Register in palliation of these 
attacks. He says ‘‘it must be remembered that 
Paine’s diatribe was written immediately after 
his escape from a prison in Paris, into which be 
had been thrown by Robespierre, and where 
nothing but a most unfortunate accident, as I 
feel bound to regard it, saved him from being 
guillotined. The loss of his head at that time 
mightn't have been ‘money in his pocket,’ but it 
would have been a god-send to his reputation. 
He had been in prison eleven months. He held 
that Washington might have interceded for him 
months before to procure his release. Wasen he 
wrote the letter from which your correspondent 
quotes he was crazy with the sense of Wash- 
ington’s ingratitude, and not unnaturally. He 
little knew how hard it was for Washington, in 
1796, to steer between the Hamiltonians on the 
one hand and the Jeffersonians on the other. I 
am no great advirer of Thomas Paine; but no 
other man who did as much as he in our Revo- 
lutionary struggle has received so little grati- 
tude, so much abuse. It is hgh time for a more 
careful judgnient, and, anent his letter to Wash- 
ington, the circumstances under which he wrote 
it, and his shattered physical and mental condi- 
tion at the time, ought to condone, to a consid- 
erable extent, for an offense which, but for these 
considerations, would be a very different mat- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Annie Besent, an English progressive 
speaker (correspondent of the Boston Index), 
intimates she shall come over to America, for 

the populace of her native isle, ‘‘not content,” 
as she says, ‘‘with mobbing me at Iloyland, and 
brick-batting me at Congleton, have cayenne- 
peppered me at Armley! The modus operandi 
is as follows: You take some cotton-waste, or 
tow, damp it well, and dip it thoroughly in cay- 
enne-pepper; then take it to the hall you want 
to operate upon, lay it outside the door, light it 
and run away. Presently a pungent odor diffu- 
ses itself through the room; people begin to 
cough, then choke, until naught can be heard but 
cough, cough, tchu, tehu, ugh, ugh, ugh. The 
legyarer struggles to go on—cough; gamely 
perseveres—gasp; setll finish—emits a few mel- 
ancholy gurgles, and subsides. Thus happened 
it at Armley. It was near the end of the lec- 
ture; my audience was gasping around me; 
‘perorating’ was impossible. I closed as quietly 
and quickly as I could, and choked demurely as 

I sat down. Discussion was not possible, and 

we promptly returned whither we came. There 

was a good deal of indignation, but it was choked 
down. On the whole, brickbats have one point 
in their favor: you can argue with a mob, but 
you can't argue against pepper, and it ts so hard 
to look dignified when you are choking. The 
only comfort is that when people resort to pep- 
per they must clearly be at the end of their ar- 
guments. Seriously speaking, it is sad to see 
that we are not yet beyond this kind of annoy- 
anee: it shows so much ignorance, so much 
narrowness, so much brutality. A man I met 
the day following this business told me that he 
had been il! all night from the effects of it; and 
many of the women there would probably suffer 
from it for a day or two. It often makes one 
sad at least to know how much there is yet to be 
done before we can pretend to civil and religious 

§ liberty, much as we boast ourselves thereupon 
in England.” : 

Jawes W. Beekman, who, with Erastus Cor- 
ning, went to President Buchanan, just before 
the rebels in 1861 fired on Fort Sumter, to urge 
him to victual the beleagured garrison, gives in 


the New Yurk Erening Post a brief chapter of 


unwritten history apropos of Mr. Evarts’ sug- 
gestion thai the country will not want to repro- 
duce “the phantom of Buchanan’s likeness in 
the presidential chair.” He says :— 


Mr. Buchanan received us in his private office 
After a few 
1s of ordinary salutation, Mr. Corning stated 
pera naan: The President made no 
After a pause I pointed out the urgent 
Buchanan re- 


jn morning-gown and slippers. 
ubject of our visit. 


“sjor Anderson. Mr. 


mained silent. Then Mr. Corning said that the | 
relief of Sumter would be sustained by all Dem- 
ocrats at the North, and that should an attack be 


made upon the flag of the United States there = 4 q.Jightfal concert was that of Thursday af- 
would be an uprising of men of all parties in 


its defence. He asked that ald might be sent at ternoon. It was the third of the season, and the 
once. Still not a word from President Buchan- following programme was given: 1. Overture 
an. After a long silence, I remember pleading | to ‘Alfonso and Estrella,” by Schubert. 2. Pi- 
warmly in my turn that food, at least, might be | ano-forte Concerto, No. 3, in C-minor, by Beet- 


given. Here the President said: ‘I have nota, 3 
ship.” Wethen assured him that the merchants | hoven, in three movements, allegro conbrio, 


of New York had loaded the steamship “Star of !argo, and rondo, played by Miss Julia Rivé. 
the West” with provisions, and my 8 waited for ; Part two consisted of Allegretto from Sympho- 
authority from the government to dispatch her; | ny No. 3, by . i i 

4 | ny No. 3, by Gade; Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, 
but the President answered never a word. Call- by Liszt, played by Mies Rivé; and First Sym- 


ing aservant, who put his head into the room, he ‘ 2 
ordered cigars, and offered them to us, taking one | Phony, in B-flat, Op. 38, by Schumann, in four 


himself and chewing it, but aot smoking. When | movements, andante, allegro vivace, larghetto, 


the servant had gone, Mr. Corning, with a! scherzo, and allegro animato. Miss Rivé’s play- 
warmth quite unusual with him, pleaded earn- |. tA die teat f the B 
est y with the President to put down the begin. | '™% “48 exquisite, and in the largo of the Beet- 


ning of a civi! war, insisting that even ina party | hoven concerto were her delicacy of touch and 
point of view it would be wise, but that as the | expression especially noticeable. The Rhapso- 
duty of the office he held he had the example of | Jie Hongreise, was followed by an enthusiastic 
Andrew Jackson to guide him. Not a word in susss off 1 hich sl ied. T 
reply. Finally, I besought him to avail himself | °"'S* 0! @pp!ause to which she responded, The 
of the offer we were sent to make, merely to | Orchestral part of the programme was excellent. 
feed, if he would rot relieve in a military sense, | especially the Symphony by Schumann. 
Major Anderson's forces, pressing upon himthe| The fourth concert takes place on Tuesday, 
certainty of a united North, irrespective of party, the 26tt 
to sustain his action. We sat silently waiting | ‘?° -°'%- 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Those who could not attend the centennial 


for an answer, until finally the President, look- 
ing over his shoulder out of the window, said: 
‘‘A very fine day, gentlemen, a very fine day!"’| wit) pe pleased to know that to-morrow (Sun- 
And so we rose, and, after spending an hour y r 
day) evening they ean witness the best repre- 
sentation of the beautiful scene, through Black's 
stereopticon, yet offered the public. Prof. 


with him in vain, walked sadly away. As, out 
Belcher explains the pictures, which are over a 


of the three persons then present I am the only 
survivor, it may be useful to have this testimony 

hundred in number—an instructive and elevat- 
ing entertainment. 


MUSIC NOTES, 


HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


to the cowardice, if not treason, of the unhappy 
Buchanan. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
A Wheeler and Wilson sewing-machine would 
be a capital gift to almost any family. 





Je 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Roberts Brothers’ list of new books is very 
attractive. We need only refer our readers in 
quest of holiday books to the advertisement and 
the store. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co., at 381 Washington 
street, are filled from floor to ceiling with choice 
books and stationery articles. Their new is- 
sues, mentioned elsewhere, are first-class. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co., at their holiday-sales 
store, 387 Washington street, opposite Frank- 
lin, make a beautiful display of their own pub- 
lications, including the heliotype engravings. 
They have a press in the rear of the store, 
where heliotype impressions are being taken at 
all hours. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, for 1877, presents the 
same excellent suggestions to lovers of flowers 
that have made the previous issues so accept- 
able. Mr. Vick combines a fine mechanical 
taste as a printer with an enthusiastic love for 
botany, and the consequence is beauty and in- 
struction on every page of his manual.—Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Hon. Oliver Warner has been designated as 
Librarian of the State Library, vice Rev. Dr. 
S. C. Jackson, who retires with the close of the 
year, after twenty-five years service. The ap- 
pointment is made by the Board of Education. 
Mr. Warner from his scholarly and professional 
habits is preéminently fitted for this responsible 
trust, and we congratule him on its attainment. 

‘Max Adeler” is the funny fellow of the 
South, as ‘‘Mark Twain” is of the North, though 
not without the exquisite humor, the delicate 
fancy and the pungent wit of the latter—rather, 
on the contrary, a man of broad burlesque and 
riotous fun. Elbow-Room, A Novel without a 
Plot, is a counterpart to his *‘Out of the Elurly- 
Burley,” and like it is full of grotesque and hu- 





Put your spare money into the Mercantile 
Savings Institution. It draws interest from Jan. 
1 next. 

A. A. Walker, 594 Washington st., has a 
choice assortment of artists’ materials, station- 
ery, fancy goods, ete., for the holiday season. 
Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are of- 
fering overcoats and ulsters from their own 
shops, of custom-made goods, at retail, at very 
low prices. 

Joel Goldthwait & Co. have a very brilliant 
stock of Persian carpets, rugs and mats, now so 
popular. They are beauties, and are offered at 
low figures. 

The Eagle Clothing Co. will give you a beau- 
tiful winter overcoat for a very little money— 
from $5 up to $30! All their clothing is offered 
equally reasonably cheap. 

Guild & Delano display their customary rich 
goods in jewels and settings, especially con- 
trived for holiday gifts. It is a most desirable 
place to visit. 2 Winter St. 

Souther & Hooper, Haymarket sq., have nov- 
elties in furniture, rocking-chairs, writing-desks, 
easels, music-racks, etc., forthe holiday trade— 
excellent merchants, and choice goods. 

At the art-galleries of Noyes & Blakeslee, 127 
Tremont street, are beauties on every hand 
for presents—oils and water-colors, engravings, 
chromos, photographs, &c., &c., all elegant. 
Mr. Bates, at 7 Beacon street, has the finest 
lot of photographs, stereoscopic views, albums, 
etc., etc., to be found in the city. He is par- 
ticularly strong on centennial views and public 
personages. 

The war-eagle, ‘‘Old Abe,” is now among the 
relics at the Old South exhibitioicn, which is 


the subjects. The Franceeca is painted, not as 
Dante describes her and which Arey Scheffer 
has reproduced, floating round with her lover 
in the abodes of darkness, but, as she herself 
in the dark abode related to Dante, when to- 
gether amid the rich surroundings of a palace- 
home and reading of the guilty love of Launce- 
lot and Guinevere, they dropped the book and 
embraced—the sum of their external offending 
—the enraged husband at the moment stealing 
in with the gleaming dagger in his hand that 
was to consign both tothe same grave. The 
artist evidently has no sympathy with the hus- 
band who had fraudulently married the beauti- 
ful and spirited woman who loved his brother, 
for he has made him as hideous in expression 
; a8 the brother is princely and passionate. The 
expression on the face of the lady, as with folded 
hands she receives the embrace of her lover, 
is that of sad submission to her fate. At least, 
so it seemed to us. 

The Elaine is a brighter picture than that of 
Rosenthal, the landscape of which, if we recol- 
lect, was somber and desolate in its utter lone- 
ness, expressive of nature’s mourning. This 
has less breadth of water, which seems more 
true to the poet's description— 


“That stream whereon the barge, 
Pall'd all its length in blackest samite, lay"— 


a “‘stream” implying a small quantity of water. 
The castle in the distance near the shore, the 
chariot-bier drawn by two fine horses, the gray- 
headed old father, and, nearer the barge, the 
two brothers with bowed heads, all express, not 
the desolations of nature, but living sympathy 
with the subject of the tragedy. ‘The face of 
the maiden, just tinged with the pallor of death, 
is lovely and sweet, as though in the peaceful- 
ness of quiet sleep. Beautiful as is this picture 
in detail, and rich and harmonious in coloring, 
yet it is a funeral, simply a funeral. ‘Let the 
dead bury their dead!” were the words of a di- 
vine man. 

Frederick Wright has painted his ideal of 
“Elaine,” now on exhibition at the Art-Club 
rooms, which is also a work of art of wondrous 
beauty; not a tragedy nor a funeral cortege, 
buta living being; not the shy girl that shielded 
herself behind father and brothers when first 
she met Launcelot, but the maiden just bloomed 

into the fullness of life after a great love had 

filled her soul; the maiden as in her chamber- 

tower she ‘‘guarded the sacred shield of Launre- 

lot” through the long summer days, embroid- 

ering for it a silken case, and making ‘‘a pretty 

history to herself.” Beside the ivy-twined, 

massive, arched window of the stone-tower she 

stands, holding in her right hand the shield on 

which is engraved two lions in blue, the left hand 

grasping her mantle of crimson and blue, which 

is partially falling from her shoulder. The robe 

of white satin, flowing toward the feet, is just 

of that close-fitting style about the waist to re- 

veal the perfect rounded form; the golden hair 

ripples beneath the floating gauzy drapery over 

the head; the face, rather of American than of 
English type (justifiable in an American artist, 

perhaps), is fair and thoughtful, the features 

delicate and indicative of queenly pride, while 

the mouth seems to express that sensitiveness 

which, combined with a deep, a soul-felt passion, 

could not survive the sorrow of a great disap- 

pointment. Weakness we may call it, but it 

is the strength of the affections predominating 

over the physical and intellectual. Through the 

great arched window you look out beyond an- 
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other, a pinacled tower, and tower-shaped trees, BRUSSELS, 


BIGELOW, KANNUR ¥ouIDar: 


4, BP, CUSHMAN, 


Washington, corner West Street, | 


Have made extensive alterations | 
and improvements in their store, | 
and would call special attention to! 
their new } 


Clock & Bronze Room, 


where, with superior facilities for 
exhibiting, they offer the largest. 
and most attractive stock they have 
ever shown. 


CLOCKS, 


(LATE CUSHMAN & BROOKS,) 


IMPORTERS OF 


Bri dich Goods. 
Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39 
TEMPLE PLACE, 


With and without companion pieces, in —FOR- 
MARBLE, BRONZE, POLISHED BRASS, 1 
saraonccnsoaatas sess) HUTT CIETY 
ru Bt 
CLASSIC & MODERN BRONZES, 
—AND— 


Tasteful Mantel Ornaments, 


All of recent importation, carefully selected 
for their 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


with an unusual collection of MODERATE COsT 
articles. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 


Watches, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware, etc., 


All of which are marked at LOWEST PRICES, and 
the public are cordially invited to examine. decd 


CARPETS. 


PERSIAN 
CARPETS, 
RUCS and 
MATS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Have just received a fresh 
supply of PERSIAN CAR- 
PETS, RUGS and MATS 
that are worthy the inspec- 
tion of purchasers; among 
them are a few ANTIQUE 
RUGS trom TEHERAN, 
which are worthinspection. 
The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will in- 
sure sales. 
Wehavealsoonhanda full 
stock of MOQUETS, AX- 
MINSTERS, WILTONS, 
TAPES- 


THE HOLIDAYS! 


Never have we been enabled to offer our friends 
and customers the finest and most reliable goods at 
such remarkably low prices at retail. Ladies and 
gentlemen will be amazed at the prices placed on 
many of our 








NEW GOODS OPENING FOR THE HOLI- 
DAYS, 
Such as 
Handkerchiefs, Collars and Cuffs, 
Embroidered Sets, Laces, Veils, 
Kid Gloves, Kid Mittens, 
Worsted Goods, Underclothing, 
Wedding Outfits, Neck-Ties, 
Mufflers, &c., &c. 
French Jewelry, Shell Jewelry, 
Shawl Pins, Ear Drops, Fans, 
ete, 
Over 12,000 Finest Portmonaies, 
Pocket-Books and Wallets. 


TOILET COODS. 


Remarkable bargains in finest 
Dressing Combs, Back Combs, 
Hair Brushes, Teeth Brushes, 
Nail Brushes, Tollet Soaps, 
‘Toilet Powder, Perfumes, ete. 


Never have we been enabled to present 
such a vast list of articles appropriate for 
Christmas Gifts at such remarkable bar- 
gains. Examine early. 

500 doz. Worsted ‘ioods, Jackets, Sacques, 
Leggings, Mittens, Wristers, Clouds, 
Shawls, Gaiters, Boas. 

20,000 Umbrellas, Shopping-Bags, Pocket- 
Books, Wallets, Porte-monaies, Fans, Jew- 
els, Necklaces, Shawl Pins, Ear Drops, Lots 
of Fancy Goods, Belts, Belt Clasps, Elastic 
Belting, Chatelaines, Dress-Holders, Shell 
Necklaces and Chains, Sleeve Buttons, Jap. 
anese and Jet Ornaments, Back Combs in im. 
mense variety ; also Dressing Combs, Tooth, 


Hair and Nail Brushes, Toilet Soaps. Over 


French, German, 


daily attracting fresh articles of interest. Every 
one should help save the building by patronizing 
this exposition. 

As heretofure at the holiday season, A. Wil- 
liams & Co., at the ‘‘old corner” bookstore, offer 
a choice line of goods. A condensed list of the 
newest and Lest books of this season will be 
found within their advertisement elsewhere. 

It is an extraordinarily rich assortment of 
books which is outlined in Little, Brown & C.0’s 
advertisement to-day. We simply refer to it 
that our friends may note its wealth and call at 
the store, 254 Washington street, for their pur- 
chases. 

Nothing so pleasing to the inquiring mind as 
the wonders of creation not usually seen with 
the naked eye. Charles Stodder, 131 Devon- 
shire street, has telescopes and microscopes of 
great strength and merit, and at most reason- 
able prices. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. add to their excellent 
and endless lines of dry goods numerous nov- 
elties for the special season of holidays—Jap- 
anese curiosities, initialed handkerchiefs, gentle- 
men’s goods, etc., etc., all beautiful, and useful 
as handsome. 

The store of Bigelow, Kennard & Co., cor- 
ner of Washington and West streets, is always 


every fancy in jewelry, stones, bronzes, clocks, 
ornaments, ete., ete., is realized in their exqui- 
site assortment. 

Bradford & Anthony’s is the recognized em- 
porium for cutlery, skates, fine leather goods, 
and all other seasonable articles. They present 
only the choicest goods, and at very reasonable 


an art-gallery, but never more 80 than now when | 


morous incidents, well told, and cleverly illus- 
trated by Arthur B. Frost. It will make a hy- 
pochondriac laugh, and those ‘‘that laughed be- 
fore” will, on perusing it, ‘“‘laugh all the more.” 
—Philadelphia, J. M. Stoddart & Co. 


A Western exchange gives, under the head of 
‘curious literary gossip,” the following :— 

The anonymous authorship of the celebrated 
work, *‘Art Magic,” which created so much ex- 
citement and comment in literary circles, last 
winter, is at length assigned to a well-known 
distinguished Hungarian noble and refugee who 
served bravely through the late American war. 
Emma Hardinge-Britten, the editress of ‘‘Art 
Magic,” has just issued a series of autobiograph- 
ical sketches entitled ‘Ghost Land,” said to be a 
work of extraordinary power and merit, on 
occult scenes, in which the hero—although sur- 
rounded by the artifices of fictitious names and 
characters—is obviousty identical with the hand- 
some royal adventurer of the war. Emma Har- 
dinge-Britten, with true womanly devotion, 
keeps her friend’s secret at the expense of her 
own reputation with her spiritualistic allies, who 
are up in arms against the damaging revela- 
tions of the great Hungarian cabalist. 








TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 


As if you could kill time without injuring 
eternity !— Thoreau. 

Dr. Earle, the superintendent of the North- 
ampton Lunatic Asylum, in the last annual re- 
port of that institution, comments sharply upon 
the great cost of the lunatic asylum at Dan- 
vers, and asserts that the cost of accommoda- 
tions for each of the five hundred patients will 
be $3600, or enough to provide each of these 
palatially-lodged lunatics with a good farm, 
house and barn. 

On Friday atternoon last, before the Moral 


to the landscape in the distance through which! FH TRIES and INGRAINS, 
flows the little river beneath the summer clouds. | y;>hich we shall offer at. low 


Bargains. Infants’ Toilet Goods. 


20,000 cakes Fine Toilet Soaps at Specia) 


We will 





prices. Of course their store is full all the’ pjycation Society, an essay was read by Mrs. 
hours of the day. |K. T. Woods of Salem, on ‘‘A Plea for the 
It is a very attractive list of goods suitable Children.” She began by speaking of the way 
for the holidays that E. F. Cushman enume- in which children were crowded together into 
rates in another column. For ladies’ conveni- | insufficient rooms in our public schools. They 
ence no more complete out-fitting establishment | find there plenty of mental training, but no 
can be found. The pioneer in Temple place, | moral or physical discipline. And the mothers 
it maintains its rank as the leading store of its | of New England who give liberally of their time 
to fairs for the Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals cannot find a half-hour for 
What shall we buy that shall be ornamental and | as = ora oe fenscie es 
useful? This question can be easily answered chilren’s ae c seo —— ee the 
by J. If. Pray, Sons & Co., who have just re- ineoteaed — —— — . by the 
ceived a veer large invoice of swall-sied Tur- | careless disregard shown for their little toys 
key, Smyrna and Persian rugs. These rugs | and playthings. Home amusements were dwelt 
are conspicuous for their quaint Indian figures | upon as essential to the development of the 


: s x ; child’s nature, and the imagination character- 
nd curious coloring. No finer collection to | _ : : 
3 s |ized as an essential element to be considered. 


eek ie ae It should never be tampered with. Each child 
ERS ef | has its own world of the imagination, which is 
PERSON Al NOTES. | neneseary to it. Her paper concluded with a 
Hon. Wendell T. Davis of Greenfield, whom | graceful original poem, called ‘‘The Pilgrim's 
we lately mentioned as ill, has passed away Song.” 
within the past week. Ife was a useful citizen At a recent Baltimore convocation of the 
and a valued neighbor, and had a State reputa- | Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop Whitting- 
tion. A daughter is the wife of John Conness, | ham and the leading clergy being present, Rev. 
formerly Senator from California. 


kind in the city. 


With the coming of the holidays is the thought | 








' William Kirkus made a notable speech, which 
Mrs. Charles B. Hall, a most exemplary wo- | might once have entitled him to a trial for her- 


Would our picture-buyers not be wild over this 
picture were it the work of some foreign artist? 
IN GENERAL. 

An artistic treat will be that which will be 
given by Darius Cobb, at Tremont Temple, on 
the evening of December 20th, when he will give 


which he illustrates by means of rapid character- 
sketches with chalk and blackboard, as we have 
before recorded. 

Perhaps the best private collection of paint- 
ings in New York, that of John Taylor John- 
ston, is to be sold at auction, December 19-22, 
by reason of his financial collapse as president 


the works in the collection are Turner’s ‘‘Slave 
Ship,” Gerome’s ‘‘Death of Casar,” Meisson- 
ier’s ‘Soldiers at Cards,” and Story’s statue of 
Cleopatra,” while Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hol- 
man Hunt and Eastman Johnson are repre- 
sented; the whole number of paintings, statues 
and drawings being three hundred and twenty- 
three. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACB GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. tf augld 


TO LYCEUM COMMITTEES.—Mr. CHAS. 
W. SLACK is ready to respond to invitations to lec- 
ture the current season. Topics—*‘Lessons of the 
Centennial,” and “Enthusiasm as a Fine Art.” Ad- 
dress Commonwealth office, Boston. 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST. 
All deposits made inthis Institution on or before 


Interest on deposits will commence quarterly. Quar- 
ter days are the first day of January, April, Jaly and 
October in each year. 4t decd 





HOLIDAY TRADE. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


OFFER: 


TURKEY RUGS, 
SMYRNA RUGS, 
PERSIAN RUGS, 
VELVET RUGS, 
ORIENTAL RUGS, 
BRUSSELS RUGS, 

TAPESTRY RUGS, 

In all sizes and at prices from §1.00 to $500, in 

Ancie t East Indian characters and quaint designs; 

also, in new colorings never before shown in this 


market. 
WE ALSO OFFER AS SPECIAL 


HOLIDAY BARGAINS 





man, died on Monday last of paralysis of the esy. He said: ‘‘ The public teaching of the 
brain. She was active in the Church of the | clergy should be as free as possible from tech- 

Unity, and the wife of ex-State Treasurer andj nical terms. Almost every one of the teélint- | 
Boston National Bank Cashier, Hon. Charles B. cal terms of theology is the result of a very 
Hall, who has the sympathy of the whole com-! long controversy. Their use in a sermon is a | 


munitv in his affiiction. | kind of vulgarity, like the use of a foreign lan- 
} 


The Dedham 7ranseripi speaks very compli- 
mentarily of Mrs. George K. Hooper's singing at | 4 fault of taste. 
a late High School reiinion in that town, the in- | interest the people. 
terest being enhanced from the fact that, as Miss | clear, unambiguous, and in the language of the | 
Louise Adams, she was a graduate ot the schoo] People—not slang, but pure English. A relig- | 
and a resident of thetown. It says many pleas- ion which has nothing to do with trade or liter- 


ing and deserved things of her, among which is 8ture, art or science, the ballot-box, or the 


guage in ordinary conversation, and worse than | 
The object of a sermon is to! 
Sermons should be racy, | 





bouquet for her melody, and a whole vocabulary | but for human beings in the United States it can 
She is evidently a great favor- , scarcely be regarded worth a sheet of paper. 
If they should leave their congregations under 
the delusion that, though they may be bad poli- 
Tse the throng for a half-hour's drive up and | ticians, lazy servants, fraudulent tradesmen, 
down “‘The Ladies’ Mile” of the ‘Rotten Row” of | hard-hearted and negligent parents, and still 
London. Her equipage is a modest one, her! &** ' heaven——whatever that may mean—by 
| coachman is less pompous, her footmen are less believing certain doctrines or performing cer- 
| overpowering, than those of many a rich Ameri- tain ceremonies, he believed God would require 
can. A mounted policeman or two clear the way the blood of the souls committed to their care 


for her, but she has no guard, and, though the | ** their hands.” 
most popular woman in Great Britain, her com- | 
ing causes no excitement, only a courteous doff- | 
ing of hats by the gentlemen and welcoming | 
smiles fromthe ladies whom she meets. She isin | Brainard’s gallery, ‘‘Elaine” and ‘Francesca 
black just now—one of those light intermittent da Rimini,” are both undoubted marvels of the 
attacks of mourning to which royal folks are | painter's art; and, though both may be classed 
subject—and she looks a little pale andquitethin. as representative of tragedy, the one being a 
But she sits perfectly erect, and bows and smiles funeral and the other having the shadow of 
with as sweet and cordial a graciousness as in| death, the srord of the destroyer, hanging over 
that first season when she won the hearts of all and within it, yet so rich are the draperies, so 
the people, coming as she did in good faith to be | glowing is the coloring, so exquisite the play of 
not only a daughter to the Queen, but to Britain | lights and shades, and so realistic are the faces, 
as well, that one almost forgets the tragic character of 


| of encomiums. 
ite in Dedham as elsewhere. 


{ 
| 
Almost every afternoon the Princess of Wales | 








ART NOTES. 


Tojetti’s two pictures now on exhibition at 





that her voice is more musical, exquisite and presidential or other elections, may be suitable | 
voluminous than ever. She received a splendid Of other sorts of creatures in another world; 


CARPETS, 


the following remarkably low list of prices, being 
determined to mect the want of the times. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS at $1.50 
* CARPETS, é 


1.63 
“ CARPETS, 1.75 
“ CARPETs, 2.00 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, 1.00 
CARPETS, 1.15 
“ CARPETS, 1.25 
EX. SUPER CARPETS, 7 1-2 
SUPERFINE CARPETS, 75 
SUPER ARPETs, 65 
UNION CARPETS, 50 
“ CARPETS, 37 1-2 
| OIL CLOTH CARPETs, 37 1-2 
“ CARPETS, 50 
o CARPETS, 75 
CARPETS, $1.00 


No more timely or acceptable 

_ HOLIDAY GI1F 

| 1FTS 

| Can be found than a New Rug ora Carpet of some 

| kind—a gift that is at once beautiful and serviceable ; 
giving a permanent pleasure and comfort to the | 

‘-home and fireside. | 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


558-560 Washington St. 


dec9 





it 








| HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | 


TOLLES’S TELESCOPES, 
TOLLES’S MICROSCOPES, 


| From $40 to $1000 each. 
| Also Microscopes by Zentmayer, Beck, Pike and 
others, of various grades. For sale by 


| CHARLES STODDER, 


Boom 36, Bialte, 131 Devonshire Street. 
decd ce 


| 
| 
| 


} 


prices. 


his illustrated lecture on ‘Faces and Phases,” | — 


LITTLE, BROWN & 60, 


of the New Jersey Central railroad. Among | Invite attention to their large and varied collection of 


In Cloth, Calt, and Moroceo Bindings, Richly Fin- 


Poetry, Fiction, the Drama, History, Biog- 


ATLASES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, DIC- 


Embracing Books illustrated by Engraving on Wood, 


January 1st, 1877, will draw interest from that date. | Containing Superb Line Engravings, and Photo- 


WORKS ON POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 


A Full Assortment of Bibles and 


also sell 1000 dozen Ladies’ and Misses’ Felt 
Hats in the Very Latest Modes at 75 cents, 
$1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 each Hat, being the 
Most Perfect Assortmentin Boston. Elegant 
Ostrich Tips at 75 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75 and $2.00 per bunch ofthree Feathers. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO,, 


169 WASHINGTON ST., 


decd BOSTON 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


Examine Early ! 


EF CUSHMAN, 


The Largest First-class Furnishing 
Goods House in Boston. 
STORES ARE SITUATED AT 


NOS. 33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


dec It 


254 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


VALUABLE AND ELEGANT 


BOOKS, 


Suitable for 


HOLIDAY CIFTS, 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR 
WINTER 
OVERCOAT? 


If not be sure and see the bar- 
gains offered by the 


EAGLE GLOWING CO. 


THEY ARE WONDERFUL. 
CAMEL’S HAIR OVERCOATS, $30 


Cost $40 to make. The choicest thing in the market. 


FINEST GERMAN BEAVERS, $25 


Nothing like this reduction ever 
offered. 


ALL-WOOL ELYSIANS, $15. 


Cost 222.50 to make. You will be surprised when 
you see what they are. 


FINE MELTON OVERCOATS, $5. 
An Marming Sacrifice. 
BOYS’ ULSTERS FOR $5. 
SCHOOL SUITS, $4, 


We have goods of all grades, and all are offered 
at TEMPTING PRICES. 


Bring in the Boys. 


—ALSO— 


ished and Ornamented, and comprising edi- 
tions of all styles and prices of the 
works of the best authors in 


raphy. Essays, Travels, Natural 
History, Science, &c., &c. 


TIONARIES, ART WORKS, 


Steel and Stone; Photography, Etching, Hlumina- 
tion, Heliotype, Lithography, and Chrumo- 
Lithography. 


GALLERIES OF ART, 


graphstrom Engravings and the Original Paintings. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


ALL THE LATE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Cost $35 to make. 


Prayer-Books, and Prayers and 
Hymnals, in cases. 


And a Complete Stock of 


JUVENILES AND TOY BOOKS. 
7 BEACON STREET. 


Al Splendid Display of 
Photograph Albums, 
Stereoscopes, 


Photographs & Views 


In endless variety, for sale by 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


7 BEACON STREET. 
st 


decd 


Cartwright & Warner's Celebrated Un- 
derwear at 2h per cent. less than at 
any other place in the city. 


The great combination of two stocks of Clothing. 
amounting to $200,000, must be reduced, and you 
get the benefit. 
every statement we make. 


EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 


CORNER 


- WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS., 


UNDER BOYLSTON BANK. lt 


OVERCOATS 


—AND— 


ULSTERS, 


Manufactured in MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PAR- 
KER’S WORKSHOPS, from the same class of mate- 
rials that are used for making the best custom gar- 
| ments, 


| At Retail by the Manufacturers at Reason- 
} 


able Prices. 
Special attention given tothe manufacture of 


an . Hactli, Williams & Parker, 


Choice Pictures, artistically frame . tor Wedding fo WASHINGTON ST. 
Presents. carefully packed and sent safely to ong pent 
of the country. NOYES & BLAKESLEE. lt 
ecg 








HOLIDAYS. — 
JEWELRY. 
GUILD & DELANO, | 


2 WINTER STREET. 

Offer a splendid stock of FINE JEWELRY at RE- 

DUCED PRICES during the holidays. 2t decd 
Art Galleries. 

127 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

. . . ’ . 
(il Paintings, Engravings, Chromos 
and Photographs. 


decy 








| 
| 





Is now re stored to its natural con- 
dition by the use of 
WoonD’s IMPROVED 


HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The IMPROVED ARTICLE 
now taking the lead over all others 
leaving the hair clean, soit and 
lossy. C. A. COOK & CO., 
hicago, Sole Agents for the 
United States and Canda. Sold by 
all everywhere. Trade 








Boston, Dec. 8, 1876. 
| 
' 


AY 

Can be found in excellent variety at A. A. WALK- 
ER & CO.’S, next to Globe Theater. Russia 
Leather and Stationers’ Fancy Goods, Photograph 
Albums, English and French Water Color Boxes, of 
all prices and of the best quality, Colored Pencils, 
Crayons, etc.,etc. Prices to suit the times! Don’t 
fail to see them. at 

dec? 594 Washington Street. % 


FALLING 
HAIR. 


supplied by 
POTTER, 
sep l3teop BOSTON. 











fe enon a. ea 


Come and see if we do not prove |- 





hepard, 
Norwell 
& CO. 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


20 CASES 


JAPANESE NOVELTIES 


Consisting of GLOVE BOXES, 
BASKETS, JEWEL CASES. Ete. 
Just the thing for Holiday Gifts, 


and at astonishingly low prices, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The public reading this should 
not be satisfied until they have 
examined our stock. We assure 
them we are enabled to offer 
POSITIVE BARGAINS, 


ing closed out several large lots 


hav- 


from Importers at a great sac- 


rifice, as below: 


1300 dezen Ladies’ HEMMED HAND- 
KEROHIEFS, in half-doz. boxes, at 
75c., 87 1-2c., $1.00, $1.12 1-2, $1.25, 
$1.37 1-2, $1.50 per box. 

1000 dozen HEMSTITCHED do., in beau- 
tiful boxes and excellent quality, at 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.25 per box. 


Excellent line of Ladies’ 


INITIALLED HANDKERCHIEFS, 


In all desirable letters, including 


200 doz. at 25c., an extra bargain. 
300 doz. at 37 1-2 cents. 

250 doz. at 50 cents. 

200 doz. fine quality at 62 1-2 cents. 
100 doz. extra fine quality at 75 cts. 
aaThe last three lots put up 


in halt-dozen boxes, expressly 


for Holiday trade. 


1700 DOZEN 


GENTLEMEN’S HEMMED HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, 


In half-dozen Boxes, 

At $1.25, $1.37 1-2, $1.50, $1.75 and $2. 
per box. 

A full line COLORED BORDERS in 

Ladies’ and Gents’ HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Hemmed and Hemstitched, Newest De- 

igns and all qualities. 


Comparison Solicited, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


26 to 30 WINTER STREET. 


de 





HAVE IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR 


CHRISTMAS CIFTS 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
SEASONABLE NOVELTIES, 


s 








= 





FIVE LEATHER GOODS, 
Slegant Fancy Articles, 
—AND— 


The leading Styles of SKATES. 








BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


374 WASHINGTON ST., 


OPPOSITE BROMFIELD ST. 


‘FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Desks, Book-Cases, Pedes- 
tals, Easels, Music Racks, 
Cabinets, Easy, Reclining & 
Smoking Chairs, Fancy Tow- 
el-Racks at lowest Wanufac- 
turers’ Prices. 

ff Vew Style of ROCKING 
CHAIR, easy, tasteful and 
cheap? 


SOUTHER & HOOPER, 


Haymarket Square and Friend St., 


decy 2t 


dec coe BOSTON. Pe gil 
FOR A CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR'S 
PRESENT 


Nothing is more WELCOME or DESIRABLE than 
a first-class 


SEWINC-MACHINE. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Has that reputation! It has taken innumerable 


MEDALS 


At all the fairs,and encomiums of the judges con- 
tinually. decd e 


PRICES 


REDUCED. 
—AT— 


CAMPBELL & COVERLY’S, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
RESTAURANT, 


233 Washington “t.. Boston. 
Unsurpassed in Home Cooking, combined with the 
greatest cleanliness. 
sa” N. B.—All of our Bread, Cake and Pastry are 
made in the establishment. & dec? 











oe _NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1876 CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 1877. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


Holiday Gift Books. 


MESSRS A. WILLIAMS & CO. respectfully invite 
—— to their extensive and carefully selected 
StOCK © 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Including a choice collection of 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 


In extra fine 
HIALF-CALF BINDINGS, 
selected with great care during the last six months 
for special presentation copies, all of which will be 

offered at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 


_ They also call particular att. ntion to the following 
list ot THE REALLY NEW BOOKS, original in 
character and beautiful in design and illustrations, 
issued by the American and London publishers es- 
pecially tor this holiday season. 

Old Streets and Homesteads of England, edited by 
Dean Howson, containing 150 illustrations on steel 
and wood.—The Makers of Florence, by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, with illustrations on steel and wood in the 
highest style of art (a sumptuous book); will be 
ready about the 20th; orders received.—French and 








Spanish Painters, by Stothert, wiih twenty superb 
etchings.—The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, illus- 
trations by Doré; a magnificently tlustrated and 
sumptuous volume.—The Story of Ruth; illustrations 
from Bida—Strahan’s Art Gallery of the Interna- 
tional Exhibiiion; 68 engravings on wood and steel, 
4lo.—Gollery_ of Great Artists. —Gems of the Gray 
Collection.—Dowden’s Shakespeare Scenes and Char- 
acters; 36 engravings on steel by German artists.— 
American Pictures Brawn with Pen and Pencil.—'The 
Century ; Its Fyaits aud Its Festival.—Animals Paint- 
ed by themsetves, with 200 illustrations from the vig- 
hettes of @fandville.—Mistress of the Manse, by Dr. 
Holland; beautifully illustrated.—The new illustrat- 
ed editions of Longtellow, Bryant, Lowell and Whit- 
tier, decidedly the most beautiful books of the year. 


Be Sure and Ask to See 


THE NEW BOOKS FOR OHILDREN. 
The gems are—The Pearl Fountain (unique in art 
character); The Baby's Opera; Little Bright Eyes’ 
Picture Book; Little Golden Locks’ Picture Book ; 
“Carrotts”—Just a Little Boy ; The Boys of '76, copi- 
ously illustrated; A Century of Discovery; The new 
Walter Crane’s Colored Picture Books for Children; 
Noted Horses and Dogs, Colored Llustrations, after 
Landseer; Bayard Taylor’s Boys of Otner Countries. 
Little children who had *;Pussy Tiptoe’s” will want 
new volume of this year, “A Houseful of Chil- 
dren, 

#a~ Please‘call early and make your selection while 
the books are fresh, and before the crowd commences. 
They would call attention to their fine assortment of 
BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS 


Specially imported from the Rivingtons, London, 
of very superior finish and excellence. 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
“Old Corner Bookstore,” 

No. 383 WASHINGTON STREET, 

decd Corner School Street. 2t 


READY THIS DAY: 
NO NAME SERIES,---NO 3. 


IS THAT ALL? 


This is a chronicle of the doings of two society sets 
in an inland New England city—say Portland, fora 
guess. 

“The author especially declares by the title that 
the story is a very simple one, but it is a remark- 
able effort, co.sidered asa tleld for each reader’s 
developing a grander story, each reader’s chance to 
fill out this literary coat and fit it on to some one or 
ones near-by. It will be read with a quiet but sus- 
tained pleasure, and is a worthy addition to the series 
which is destined evidently to be many-colored, of 
many phases and k.nda, and in one issue or another 
to suit exactly every special taste,” says the Boston 
Traveiler. 


No. 1. No Name Series. MERCY PHILBRICK’sS 
CHOICE. 5th 1000. 
No. 2. No. Name Series. DEIRDRE. 4th love 


Price of each $1.00. 


TROUBADOURS AND TROUVERES, 


NEW AND OLD. By HAakgiet W. PRESTON. One 
handsome volume, bevelled boards, gilttop. Price 
The author, so well known through,her translation 
of “Mireio,” has confei red a favor on readers by the 
publication of these delightful biographical and criti- 
cal essays on the poets and poctry of Provence. 


A BOOK OF POEMS, 


By JoHN W. CHADWICK. Square 18mo., red edges. 
Price $1.00. 

“We shall be surprised if this little volume does 
not find its own audience, and a very thoughtful and 
refined one it will be,” says H. W. B., in the Liberal 
Christian. 


REASON, FAITH AND DUTY, 


Sermons preached chiefly in the College Chapel, by 
JAMES WALKER, D.D., late President of Harvard 
College, with a fine likeness of the author on steel, 
engraved expressly for this work. 

One handsome 12mo. volume. Price $2.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


OS600D'S NEW BOOKS, 
THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 


By H. W., LONGFELLOw. Superbly illustrated by 
. Mary A. Haciock. Beautifully bound. Cloth, 
$5; Morocco, $10, 

“For a holiday present, or for a keepsake for a 
friend or sweetheart, this exquisitely b« autiful book 
is the exact thing that a retined taste would choose.” 
—wN. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 

“a gem without a flaw.”—Congregationlist. 


SUPERB HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 

Gems of the Gray Collection of Engravings 
at Harvard University. 

The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists. 

Four sumptuous volumes, each containing 24 choice 
Heliotype Engravings of Pictures by PHAEL, 
MICHAEL ANGELO, LEONARD DA VINCI, CORREGGIO, 
TiTIAN, MURILLO, RUBENS, HOGARTH, and many 
other renowned Artists. Elegantly bound. Price of 
each, $10. 

s@> Magnificent Holiday Gifts! ~@% 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. 0S000D & CO., 


BOSTON. 
Holiday Books and Pictures. 
MESSRS. JAMES R. 080000 & CO. 


will oceupy the store, 
No. 387 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE FRANKLIN, 


during the month of December, for the sale at Retail 
of thejr 


FINE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


—AND- 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


k@ 387 Washington Street. 2% 
It 


decd 





decd 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS, NOW READY! 


THE FARM-YARD CLUB OF JOTHAM. 
By GeorGeE B. Lorna, with 70 illustrations by the 
best artists. svo. Extra cloth binding. $3.50. 
A record of practical and scientifle agriculture 
combined with a story of the best type of New Eng- 
land country life. 
STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By A GRADUATE. l2mo. $1.75. 
IN THE SKY-GARDEN. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY; with 36%charming and 
unique illustrations by “Champ.” 4to. $2.00. 
LONG AGO: A YEAR OF CHILD LIFE. 
By ELuis Gray. 9 full-page illustrations. $1.50. 
THE STOR\ OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. LEWIS B. MONROE. l2mo. $1.50. 
SILHOUETTES AND SONGS. 
13 Silhouettes illustrative of the months, 
poems by eminent authors. $3.00. 
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For sale at the bookstores, and sent prepaid at an- 
nexed prices by the publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & C0., 


dec9 lt Publishers, 351 Washington St. 





THE BRANCH 


JUST OPENED AT 


525 Washington Street, 
Is the nicest place for a lunch. 


Foreign Lager Beer of various kinds drawn 
from the wood. 


M. ENGELHARDT & CO. 


dec2 ot 





ENTERTAINMENTS. — 
Parker-Memorial Entertainments 
Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
Sunday Eve’g. Dec. 10, 1876, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 


GRAND CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 


illustrated with the 

illustrate’ STEREOPTICON, 

in over a hundred beautiful views, taking the 

audience over the entire grounds, showing the con- 

struction and location of the principal buildings, their 

contents and each particular national exhibition— 

ual to a visit to Philadelphia itself. Prof. N. 
ELCHER narrator. 

Bitickets 25 cents.—At Ditson’s and the door. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS. 


The Exhibition *. the OLD pap ter dg Brn gee pong 

1 . In response ”q  u- 

pach , the orice of admission on THURS- 
DAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY will be 35 cemtas 


lays, 50 cents. 
Open daily from 10 to 4. tf dec? 
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Wendell Phillips on “Education.” 
PARKER-MEMOKIAL DISCOURSE. 


Education, literally, is the training of the fac- 
ulties; the drawing forth of the powers of our 
nature. It varies from instruction inasmuch as 
the definition of the latter word would seem to 
imply a furnishing of ideas. We stand at the 
end of a century which has accomplished great 
success. When you analyze it you will find 
that it has no predecessor, and when you inves- 
tigate the causes which have produced it you 
see at once that they have grown from a bold- 
ness of discussion and a determination to tri- 
umph which took root in our ancestors a hun- 
dred years ago. The achievements of Adams, 
Jefferson and John Jay, the men who distin- 
guished themselves in the earlier history of our 
nation, provided for its future, and we stand to- 
day at the posts their lives foreshadowed and 
in the enjoyment of the legacies they left. The 
Book says that the glory of the children is the 
fathers, but it is equally as true that the glory 
of the fathers is the children. If, therefore, 
our fathers did this work and laid the founda- 
tion of the nation’s success, the credit to them, 
then, is their children. We must be better than 
our fathers or we are not as good, for we stand 
ona vantage-ground, having the tools they pro- 
vided for us and acting in the light of their ex- 
ample. If our fathers invented a telegraph, 
then, to be equal to them, we should be able to 
invent a machine that would transmit a message 
both ways at the same time. The same may be 
made applicable to our governmental affairs, 
for the energy and perseverance of our ances- 
tors should not let us sleep. They should 
waken us to a vigilance as great and a courage 
and devotion as strong; so that in looking at the 
future of the nation we may stand on the shore 
of a new century and glorify our children as we 
have been glorified by our fathers. An ideal 
belief that our institutions will survive is not 
enough. Doubtless they will survive. We 
have more than a hope that progress is in front 
of us. God has not deserted the race; but there 
is no assurance of hope that we shall be an ex- 
ception of all history, and that our lives shall 
be one unbroken sunshine, always crowned with 
juurels. Like other people and other races, we, 
too, may be deprived of our glory. We are to 
remember that on this side of the ocean we need 
a different philosophy than that of the Old 
World, and in the future that is coming to us 
we must expect a difference in the claims of de- 
votion from those demanded in the days of our 
forefathers. 

There are two kinds of schools for the in- 
struction of young in this country, and they 
might be divided by a line which puts on one 
side the city and the other the country. The 
country schools, properly speaking, are very 
much what they were one hundred years ago. 
They take but a portion of the year, and the 
rest of the child's time is spent at home asa 
help to the family, or in aiding the father in his 
trade or business, and as a consequence the 
training of a boy or girl is in its ideal almost 
perfect. By this means the child receives the 
training necessary for the body, and at the age 
of twenty the boy and girl are both able to get 
their own living witl:out a shoulder to lift them 
up ora hand to aid them. ‘They have received 
a sufficient knowledge of figures and geography 
to build upon, and only want experience to per- 
fect themselves. As far as women are con- 
cerned, very few are probably aware how very 
recently it was thought necessary to- educate 
them. Until 1789 there were no schools for 
girls, and then from 1789 to 1828 a girl was only 
taught one month ina year. It was as late as 

1828 that she came into the city idea of educa- 
tion. Inthe city achild is kept constantly in 
school from the age of seven to fifteen, and is 
taught botany, history, geology, and that class of 
knowledge. Seven out of ten are to make their 
own living, and there are very few of those who 
strive for a livelihood who do not come back to 
their parents utterly incuimpetent to do one sin- 
gle act of any kind worthy of a morsel of bread. 
This is what they call education. Four-fifths 
of the girls you present to society cannot read 
A passage or write a letter intelligibly, and all 
these valuable years have been wasted in ac- 
quiring a mere superficial culture. One reason 
the child fails in the city school is that what is 
taught is learned imperfectly ; just enough study 
is given to the lesson to earn the day’s bread. 
Another reason is that it 18 learned reluctantly. 

Of course we must take the world as we find 
it. Masses of the people labor physically, and 
the remainder mentally, but it is the mind that 
rules the world; and, if our educational sys- 
tems are at fault, which shape and fashion the 
mind, then must the institutions of our govern- 
ment be defective. The widest scope for knowl- 
edge should be given in the high school, but in 
the grammar school there should be a division 
in the time for mental and physical labor. He 
spoke disparagingly of the practice of going 
abroad for an education, and thought we ought 
to be able to provide all the conveniences for a 
thorough education at home. To him one of 
the great questions of the day is, ‘‘How can we 
quicken the process of education?” There are 
two ways, and one of them was the pulpit. 
What was needed was more substantial food for 
the public. Buta small proportion of our men 
and women have ever read science. There is 
about one-half of the people who read nothing 
but the journals of the day, and these papers, 
which contain much that is immoral, have an 
evil tendency. ‘The speaker would not have it 
understood that the pulpit should discuss Gov- 
ernor B or Governor C, but he held that when 
questions shaping the great moral growth of 
the nation arise they should be spoken of from 
the pulpit. ‘They should be discussed as the 
apostles discussed them. The church has be- 
come in many respects too narrow-minded to 
do the work of the civilization of the nineteenth 
century. It is done by outside organizations. 
In our political life it was a singular fact that 
every question had to be discussed a quarter of 
a century before a basis could be formed to 
build upon. The trouble drawing upon our in- 
stitutions to-day is no different than that drawn 
upon Paris in 1851. We stand upon that same 
point, leaning upon the sword, and, like Paris, 
our political difficulty may result in blood. If 
we would prevent a recurrence in the future we 
must provide against those vices that demoralize. 





Miss Susan B. Anthony on “The Six- 
teenth Amendment.” 


WOMEN'S LECTURE-COURSE EFFORT. 


After a somewhat extended introduction, in 
which Miss Anthony showed that the spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence and the con- 
stitution were on the side of the equal rights of 
women with men to the suffrage, she gave the 
declarations of a number of noted statesmen 
among them Thaddeus 
Stevens and Charles Sumner. There was no 
barrier against the right to the suffrage being 
conceded to women, except prejudice and prece- 
dent. Women were the only class denied the 
right to vote and still compelled to bear their 
proportion of the taxes. The whole action of 
Congress and the Supreme Court had been to 
deny the right of any one to vote except by the 
authority of the State where they might reside. 
‘The decisions of the Supreme Court had always 
been based on the right of the States to declare 
who wer? citizens, and the speaker devoted a 
large portion of her lecture to a review of these 
decisions: Afterall the litigation and the war 
to secure the rights of the colored man, the wo- 
man-suffragists stood just where they were six- 
teen years ago, and were still at the mercy of 
the State laws. All appeals to the Supreme 
Court had resulted in a confirmation of the 
principle of State rights. General Butler alone 
of Congressmen had declared for the equality 
of women before the law, and the speaker was 
glad that he had been sent back to Congress. 
She cared not for the prejudices against him. 
So long as he was able to read the constitution 
without overlooking its guarantee for the rights 
of women, he was her candidate, and for him 
her vote would be cast if any man had the cour- 
age to receive it. The gloomiest view of the 
present situation was the chance of the succes- 
sion of a Democratic President, under whose 
administration the principle of State rights 
would be more firmly established than ever. 
She demanded an amendment to the constitu- 
tion in behalf of ber sex, and the only alterna- 
tive, since the plan of securing her rights 
through the State Legislatures had become so | 
hopeless. | 


i 





The task of educating the majority | 
of voters in the States up to the idea was too | 
formidable and too humiliating to be undertak- | 
en; and, further, a majority might any day an- | 
nul the laws that might be passed giving women | 
these rights. She much preferred to undertake | 
the task of securing the passage of an amend- | 
ment in Congress, and then have ten years in| 
which to urge the States to ratify it. She would | 
rather try to convert John Morrissey than his | 
constituency of the slums of New York. She! 
closed by commending the undertaking of the | 
Women's League in bringing a form of amend- | 
ment to the constitution before Congress and! 
urging that body to recommend its adoption by | 


the States. | 





MISCELLANY. 

Gv&anincs.—They are never alone that are 
accompanied with noble thoughts.—Sir Pailip 
Sydney. 

To choose time is to save time, and an un- 
seasonable motion is but beating the air.— Ba- 
con. 

Thy life is no idle dream, but a solemn real- 
ity. It is thy own; it is all thou hast to front 
eternity with.— Cariyle. 

I love such mirth as does not make friends 
ashamed to look upon one another next morn- 
ing.—Jzaak Walton. 

Some people seem born with a head in which 
he thin partition that divides great wit from 





There is a small chance of truth at the goal, 
ia there is not a child-like humility at the 


starting-post.— Coleridge. 


of the matter—one by Mr. James in his ‘‘Naval 
History ;” one by Captain Blackwood, who com- 
manded the Euryalus at the battle of Trafalgar ; 
and one by Captaia Pasco, who had been Nel- 
son's flag-lieutenant in the “Victory.” Sir 
Harris Nicolas accepts Pasco’s version, because 
that officer had himself to signal the words by 
means of flags. His account runs thus: ‘-Ilis 
lordship came to me on the poop, and, ufter or- 
dering certain signals to be made, about a quar. 
ter to noon, he said, ‘Mr. Pasco, I wish to say 
to the fleet, ‘‘England confides that every man 
will do his duty!”’ And he added, ‘You must 
be quick, for I have one more to make, which 
is for close action.’ I replied, ‘If vour lordship 
will permit me to substitute ‘‘expects” for ‘‘con- 
fides,” the signal will soon be completed, be- 
cause the word ‘‘expects” is in the vocabulary, 
whereas the word *‘confides” must be spelled.’ 
His lordship replied in haste, and with seeming 
satisfaction, ‘That will do, Pasco; make it di- 
rectly!’ When it had been answered by a few 
ships in the van he ordered me to make the 
signal for close action.” Captain Blackwood 
says that the correction suggested by the signal 
officer was from ‘Nelson expects” to ‘England 
expects ;” but Captain Pasco's is accepted as 
being more probable. 





Tue Harvest APPLE.— 
The sun was yellow, 
The heart of the harvest apple mellow, 
It grew atop of the tree by its fellow; 
Its stem was a twin, 
And there shut in 
By a robin's nest and a dancing leaf 
Lived this apple, its life so brief. 
Its life from the spring 
Was a pleasant thing; 
It was one of a bunch of flowers, 
Pink and white in the May-day hours, 
And it grew to be 
A flame and a blush atop of the tree. 


—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


Wuo Wovutp se a Woman?—Among all the 
sad things a woman ever uttered is the so oft- 
expressed wish, ‘‘Oh, that I were a man!” It 
seems so cruel that woman should be driven, 
simply from the unfulfilled necessities of her 
physical nature, to wish herself other than the 
noble creature God made her, and be willing to 
resign the high prerogatives of her womanly 
estate. A poor German scholar once said to 
me: “I wish often that I was stupid—born like 
a cow—th.n I could make money.” To me 
there is a sort of parallelism between this wish 
of a woman to be a man; not, of course, that it 
would involve being ‘‘stupid-born” to the wo- 
man, butit would involve a reckless sacrifice of 
gifts that she should prize beyond any advan- 
tage that could accrue from the change. And 
that because they are her peculiar gifts; her 
sanctified gifts—gifts that involve higher re- 
sponsibilities than those of any other created 
being. — Mrs. S. E. Leavitt, in Phrenological 
Journal. 


Cuvrcu Music. —(By Catharine Saunders. )— 
Soft, through the rich illumined panes, 
All down the aisle the sunlight rains, 

And sets in red and purple stains. 

And ‘mid this glory from the skies 

We hear the organ-voice arise, 

Its wings the waking spirit tries ; 

It flutters, but it cannot soar. 

Oh, heavenly music, let us pour 

Our woes, our joys, in thee once more! 
All wilt thou take. Thou mak’st no choice. 
Hearts that complain, hearts that rejoice, 
Find thee their all-revealing voice. 

All, all the soul’s unuttered things 

Thou bearest on thy mighty wings 

Up, up until the arched roof rings; 

Now soft—as when, for Israel's king, 
Young David swept his sweet hurp-string ; 
Now loud—as angels antheming. 

Oh, tell what myriad heads are bent! 

Oh, tell what myriad hearts repent! 

He will look down; He will relent. 

It dies! The last low strain departs, 
With deep ‘‘Amen” the warm tear starts. 
The peace of Eden fills our hearts. 


—Good Words. 


Actor's SALARIES IN THE Days oF KEAN 
anp KemBiLe.—Although those were undoubt- 
edly the palmy days of actors the public did 
not at all times appreciate its advantages. With 
Kean and Elliston at Drury Lane, the business 
was so bad that the managers were obliged to 
call upon those of the company in receipt of 
more than £4 a week to take a reduction of sal- 
ary. Kean occasionally played to little over 
£80. Nine years previously (1809) the Covent- 
Garden company, during the reérection of that 
building, migrated to the Haymarket. Its prin- 


Pane Pictcres.—(By Rose Terry Cooke.)— 

A wonder-worker all night long 
Has wrought his task for me; 

Now, by the cold and distant dawn, 
His miracles I see; 

His gravings on the window-panc 
Of magic tracery. 

Here lifts an Alpine summit, steep 
As the heavenly stair, 

A way-side cross below the path, 
But not a pilgrim there; 

No sad face of humanity, 
No agony of prayer. 

And kere, before a lonely lake, 
A fringe of reeds and fern; 

Across the water's crystal chill 
No dying sunsets burn. 

You hear not on that rushy shore 
The call of drake or tern. 

Here lies a crowd of broken boughs, 
A windfall in the woods; 

Some wild and wandering hurricane 
Hath wrecked these solitudes ; 

But on that tangled dreariness 
No living step intrudes. 

And here is Arctic waste and woe; 
A glacier’s mighty face, 

Majestic in its awfu! march, 
Slow seaward from its place. 

Beneath that frown of solemn death 
There lives :o human trace. 

But slowly from the joyful east 
Ascends the dawning sun; 

Betore his look of light and life 
The magic is undone; 

The gracetul pictures on the pane 
All vanish, one-by-one. 

Alas! must all the songs I sing, 
The traceries of ny brain— 

The little stories sad and glad— 
Be uttered all in vain? 

And vanish when the Master comes, 
Like pictures onthe pane? 

Or, will they, in some kindly heart 
Remembered, sing and ehine? 
For wrought from man’s humanity, 

Not fleeting frost, are mine; 
I love not te be quite forgot; 
To die and leave no sign. 


— Scribner, for December. 





Epucatina Horses.—Horses can be educat- 
ed to the extent of their understanding as well 


cipal members were—in tragedy, John Kemble, 
George Frederick Cooke, Charles Young and 
Charles Kemble; Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. C. Kem- 
ble, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. H. Johnstone; in 
comedy, Murray, Lewis, Jones, Blanchard, 
Munden, Faweett, Liston, Emery, Farley, Gri- 
maldi; and an opera company of which Incledon 
was the tenor. This, perhaps the greatest com- 


as children, and can be easily damaged ur ruined 
by bad management. We believe that the great 
difference found in horses as co vicious habits or 
reliability comes more from the different man- 
agement of men than from variance of natural 
disposition in the animals. Horses with high 
mettle arc more easily educated than those of 
less or dull spirits, and are more susceptible to 


bination of talent ever brought together, occa- 
sionally played to receipts below their night’s 
expenses. What it would accomplish now, 
when the public is literally hungering for fine 
acting and can obtain only a mouthful now-and- 
then!—T7emple Bar. 


ill-training, and consequently may be good or 
bad according to the education they receive. 
Horses with dull spirits are not by any means 
proof against bad management, for in them may 
often be found the most provoking obstinacy or 
vicious habits of different characters that ren- 
der them almost entirely worthless. Could the 
coming generation of horses in this country be 
kept from their days of colthood to the age of 
five years in the hauds of good, careful mana- 
gers, there would be seen a vast difference in 
the general characters of the noble animals. 
If a colt is never allowed to get an advantage 
it will never know that it possesses a power that 
man cannot control; and if made familiar with 
strange objects it will not be skittish and ner- 
vous. If a horse is made accustomed from his 
early days to have objects hit him on the heels, 
back and hips, he will pay no attention to the 
giving out of a harness or of a wagon running 
against him at an unsuspected moment. We 
once saw an aged lady drive a high-spirited 
horse, attached to a carriage, down a steep hill, 
with no hold-back straps upon her harness, and 
she assured us that there was no danger, for her 
son accustomed his horses to all kinds of usages 
and sights that commonly drive the animal into 
a frenzy of fear and excitement. A gun can 
be fired from the back of a horse, an umbrella 
held over his head, a buffalo robe thrown over 
his neck, a railway engine pass close by, his 
heels bumped with sticks, and the animal take 
it all as a natural condition of things, if only 
taught by careful management that he will not 
be injured thereby. There is a great need of 
improvement in the management of this noble 
animal; less beating wanted and more education. 


Tuanksaivinc.—[This versification of the 
one hundred and forty-eighth psalm, written for 
the New York Evening Post for Thanksgiving, 
will not be out of place on the week after. ]— 

Praise ye the Lord in heaven above, 
Ye angels who around him move, 

Ye glorious band of satellites 

Who people his eternal heights! 

Ye first creations of his hand 

Who sprang to life at his command, 

A life that by his firm decree 

Shall lengthen to eternity ; 

Ye sun and moon and stars of light, 
The bright reflectors of his sight, 

Ye waters from his throne that spring, 
Praise ye the name of Zion's King! 
Praise him, O earth, in hills and deeps! 
Praise him who all thy creatures keeps! 
Ye elements his praise declare, 

Ye who his earthly cohorts are. 
Mountains and hills and fruitful trees, 

_ And cedars waving in che breeze, 

Cattle and beasts and creeping things, 
And birds that spread their snowy wings; 
Princes who earthly scepters sway, 
All people who their rule obey, 

And ye who give the world its law, 
Of your Creator stand in awe. 

Let all mankind, the young, the old, 
Praise him for mercies still untold; 
Let all his mighty scepter own 
Whose name is excellent alone. 
Above our faint conceptions far, 
Higher than heaven’s remotest star, 
Bow down thine ear, Eternal King, 
Accept the offering we bring! 











A Srmpce Story.— 

The apple- blossoms drifted in the orchard ; 
The rose bloomed on the wall; 

The early moraing sunshine sifted 
Its brightness over all. 

Two walked amid the fragrant bloom and beauty, 
And one was young and fair, 

With eyes like stars, lips like the crimson roses 
That shone against her hair. 

One looked on her with eyes of tender longing; 
Oh, if he could but stay! 

He loved her well, this little winsome maiden; 
But out there in the bay 

A ship with sails all set and snowy, waited. 
Ah, for love’s pleading voice! 

Above it rose ambition’s fretful clamor, 
And so he made his choice. 

‘*Alas!” he sighed, ‘‘man may not look forever 
Into a woman's eyes ;” 

Here love—but there wait wealth and fame and 

honor; 

And men said he was wise. 

She had no choice, only to break the idol 
Enshrined within her heart; 

To love, and then to learn love's sad unloving, 

This is a woman's part. 

The summers bloomed and faded, bloomed and 

faded 

Again and yet again, 

And broughtto each their own appointed measure 
Of pleasure and of pain. 

And what he sought he won, for fortune yielded 


ReEinspero-DurinesFELD.—The German au- 
thor-couple known by their joint names of 
Reinsberg- Diiringsfeld recently died in a hotel 
in Stuttgart, where they were temporarily stay- 
ing. Ida von Diiringsfeld died on a Wednesday 
afternoon, and her husband, Baron Otto von 
Reinsberg, formerly Prussian ** Rittmeister,” 
was found dead in his bed on the following 
morning. They had lived at various times in 
France, Belgium, Germany and Austria, and 
had recently passed a few weeks in Leipzig. 
They were married in 1845, and since then had 
jointly, as well as severally, publ shed many 
volumes of original work ard translations. Ida 
von Diirirgsfeld made a name for herself in lit- 
erature by her ‘‘Poems by Thekla,” her songs 
‘‘For Thee,” and her translations, ‘‘Bohemian 
Roses” and “Songs from Tnscany,” in which 
the folk-songs trom the Czech and Tuscan 
tongues were skillfully rendered into German. 
A fairy story, ‘‘Anemone,” was as original as 
successful. Other works from her pen were 
“Castle Goeyn,” ‘Sketches from the Fashiona- 
ble World,” ‘‘Esther,” **Clotilde,” ‘*The Liter- 
ati” and ‘* Prisms.” Her sketches of travel 
were delightful reading. Jointly with her hus- 





| For round it dashes the tide of years; 





olly is wanting.— Southey. 


band she translated poetry and legends from the 
Fiemish and Sclave language, and the two pur- 
sued together their linguistic, ethnographic and 
other studies. 


All that her pride would crave; 

She might not choose, and so, like other women, 
She took what fortune gave. 

Now, often clouding all his empty honors, 

That little scene will rise, 

He sees the garden with its early roses, 

He sees a woman’s eyes. 

Tender and loving, sees the flower-crowned 

tresses, 

The white ship in the bay, 

And whispers, with a sigh, °‘It had been better 
If I had dared to stay.” 

She looked upon the faces of her children, 


Arter Lone Years.—(By William Winter.) 


i 
Dear heart and true, in the seasons fled, 
Has the world swept by me and left me dead? 
Have the pansies withered I used to know? 
Are the roses faded of long ago? 
Do the tapers glimmer that lit the feast? 
Has the pageant passed? has the music ceased? 
And, musing here on the sea-beat coast, Happy and glad and dear, 
Am | a living man, or a wandering ghost? And wendered vainly, ‘‘What if he had spoken 
IL The words I longed to hear?” 
Still, in the scent of the autumn air 
I feel a rapture that's like despair; 
The starlight pale on the sleeping sea 
Is a nameless, sorrowful joy to me; 
And, lit by orb or crescent of night, 
Meadow and woodland are brave to sight. 
Still I bend to the mystic power 
Of the strange sea-breeze and the breath of 
flower; 
And the face of beauty wakes the wraith 
Of holy passion and knightly faith! 
ul. 
But ever I hear an undertone— 
A subtle, sorrowful, wordless moan; 
The dying no‘e of a funeral bell; 
The faltering sigh of a last farewell ; 
And ever I see, through lurid haze, 
The somber phantoms of other days— 
In light that’s sad as the ruin it frets, 
The solemn light of a sun that sets. 
Iv. 
Ah, never again can youth dream oa 
As it used to dream in the summers gone! 





Erckmann-Cuatrian.—Edmond About, writ- 
ing of Erckmann-Chatrian, says that Emile 
Erckmann was born four-and-fifty years ago in 
the little Lorraine town of Phalsbourg. His 
father, a small bookseller, who combined the 
selling of a few groceries with his bookselling, 
was neither rich nor poor. He sent his son to 
the college, and made him study law. Chatrian, 
like Erckmann, is a native of Lorraine. The 
collaborator of Erckmann is a gentilhomme by 
the same title as MM. Granier de Cassagnac, 
father and son. He is descended from a family 
of glass-blowers, and himself blew glass in his 
youth. But that trade not being to his liking, 
he preferred to reénter, as maitre de etudes, the 
little college of Phalsbourg, where he had been 
educated, and there formed his friendship with 
Erckmann. Their beginnings in literature were 
far from successful, and the two friends might 
have died of starvation had not the one had 
some little means of his own and the other a 
humble occupation. Chatrian earned fifteen 
hundred francs in the office of the Chemin de 
Fer deUEst. Now they are almost rich. The 
journals compete for the privilege of printing 
their stories, and Heitzel, an excellent and hon- 
est publisher, sells them by the hundred thou- 
sand. However, Chatrian has never left the 
railway, and has risen to a very honorable post. 
He is catsster des titres, and his salary must be 
some ten or twelve thousand francs a year. He 
is married, and has three children. He has a 
pretty house at Raincy in the banliewe, and he 
possesses great influence in his neighborhood. 
Erckmann, who is cot married, is an exile, with- 
out near relations. He is the best liver in the 
world; he adores the good wine of Alsace, 
sauerkraut, ham, the crayfish of the Zorn, the 
beer of Strasbourg, and he gladly loses himself 
in the clouds that rise from his pipe. With his 
cheeks a little hollow, his fat chin, his long 
moustache, and his boargeois country dress, he 
looks like a colonel on half-pay. The two 


Its eyes are darkened with mist of tears; 

Its hopes are sere as the fading grass, 

And nothing it wished has come to pass. 

But oh, it is wild in his heart, this day, 

Who breathes a blessing and speeds away— 

In trust, when the flags of triumph wave, 
Where his soul is moored he may find his grave! 
—Galary, for December. 


Nexson’s Morro.—One of the most precious 
legacies that Nelson left his country is, perhaps, 
the famous watchword, ‘‘England expects every 
man to do his duty!” Sir Harris Nicolas, in his 
‘*Correspondence and Letters of Nelson,” 
deemed it worth while to ascertain as precisely 
as he could the circumstances under which those 
words were uttered. There are three accounts 





friends see one another very rarely, whether at 
Paris or in tke Vosges. When they do meet 
they elaborate together the scheme of a work. 
Then Erckmann writes it, Chatrian corrects it, 
and sometimes puts it into the fire. A certain 
story conceived in an anti-clerical spirit, and 
intended for the X{X ne Siecle, Erckmann is at 
this moment writiug for the third time. 


A Turxisu Home.—It is one of the few 
Turkish houses in which a home can be said to 
exist. The family consisted of the effendi, his 
one wife, his aged mother, three or four daugh- 
ters, and as many sons. There is a perfect en- 
tente cordiale between the members of this 
household. The father and mother consult each 
other in all matters concerning their children’s 
welfare; the daughters are bright, cheerful, 
happy girls, and seem to acquiesce, most good- 
humoredly and without a shade of regret, in the 
home rules made for them by theif parents. 
They take great pride in helping intelligently in 
household matters. They spin fine gauze fab- 
rics, choosing their own colors and making their 
own striped patterns; they embroider open- 
work flowers in satin-stitch, in colored silks on 
handkerchiefs and waistbands, and make a quan- 
tity of the fashionable and pretty Armenian 
trimming called oiyah, which resembles strings 
of tiny flowers, all made with a single needle; 
they also ornament with minute disks of gold 
or plated metal those long dinner-towels (soffra 
béz) which the soffradjee, or head waitress, car- 
ries over her left arm when she appears within 
the apartment thus mutely to announce that it 
is time to wash hands before partaking of the 
meal which is waiting. ‘The effendi’s daughters 
do not disdain to do plain needlework. Beside 
other occupations, they learn to read and write 
Turkish and French, and paint flowers and land- 
scapes in water-colors. ‘This last is a great in- 
novation on Turkish habits, as any representa- 
tion of natural objects is usually held by Mus- 
sulmans to be a breach of the second command- 
ment, and is the reason why the fine arts are 
almost wholly neglected among them. These 
young ladies have a knowledge of the poetry of 
their own country, and they have, like most 
ladies of their rank, cultivated their musical 
taste to some degree, so that they can play ’Ood, 
Kanoon and Tar (the lute, dulcimer and tam- 
bourine), the instruments to be found in most 
houses where there is any pretension to cultiva- 
tion. They are also very clever confectioners, 
and are never ashamed to say that they made 
this or that dish of sweets. Jlelwa, a dish which 
resembles, when it is properly made, semi- 
opaque spun-glass, in short, broken pieces, and 
is very luscious to the taste, is one of their fa- 
vorite offerings to strangers; mahalabce, a sort 
of stiff ground rice- pudding, delicately flavored, 
and served cold, is another. But, indeed, their 
ingenuity and willingness it would seem impos- 
sible to tire out when employed in the duties of 
hospitality. The family is not unique in its 
characteristics or mode of life. It may be taken 
as the true type of what a Turkish family, liv- 
ing in simplicity and according to the rules of 
their religion, really is. They are certainly 
more cultivated than others of their class; but 
I have it on their own authority that there are 
many families on the banks of the Bosporus 
and in Stamboul of their own standing, and 
reckoned among their friends, who follow the 
same simple pursuits in their every-day life, an) 
are as free from intrigue or moral taint as we 
could wish them to be. 


FRANKFORT ON-THE-Matn.—Any school-boy 
in America can tell you that Frankfort is on the 
Main, but I doubt if the knowledge of most 
people on the subject hasa wider range. To 
say that Frankfort possesses charms and attrac- 
tions enough to induce one to remain here a 
fortnight, while it may excite some incredulity 
on the part of those who, on their journey to 
Berlin or Vienna, have passed it by on the other 
side, is to state no more than the truth. The 
traveller who has wearied of Paris, with its in- 
cessant wear and tear upon the mind and morals, 
who wants for a little while to enjoy the sweet 
do nothing, and to gain at the same time some 
notiou of German life and character, cannot, I 
imagine, do better than to settle down in this 
sleepy, substantial old place. In intimating its 
sonmmnolent character, however, I do not want to 
disparage the activity of its people. ‘There is 
a population here of more than one hundred 
thousand, and an enormous amount of wealth, 
much of which is constantly being applied to 
magnificent local enterprises. This hotel, for 
instance, has recently been erected by a joint 
atock company at a total expense of $1,000,000, 
all of which, as I understand, is subscribed by 
residents here. As an architectural effort the 
building is very fine, while as a hotel it surpasses 
everything I have yet seen in Europe, and com- 
pares more than favorably with our own Fifth 
Avenue or Windsor. It was estimated by the 
owners that they could afford to let it stand 
empty for two years, but now, after a trial of 
only three months, it is more than half full, 
and has a constant!y-increasing tide of custom. 
Nor is this remarkable; forthe accommodations 
are most inviting, the charges reasonable, the 
service perfect, and a domestic atmosphere about 
the house which makes it quite like one’s own 
home. This same stock company are proprie- 
tors of another famous local institution, known 
as the ‘*Pailmengarten.” Here, ina tractof thirty 
acres, are some exquisite effects of landscape- 
gardening, symmetrical flower-beds and closely- 
shaven lawns, kept constantly fresh and brilliant 
in this humid atmosphere, the objective point 
of the whole being an immense conservatory, 
containing the luxuriant display of tropical 
plants formerly owned by the Duke of Nassau, 
and purchased by the city in 1869. Adjoining 
the conservatory is a large restaurant with ac- 
commodations for an orchestra, not unhke the 
Central Park garden, and on the lawn just out- 
side this building a musical pavilion where open- 
air concerts are given every afternoon. The 
quality of the music is very good, and I know 
of no more pleasant experience, of its kind, than 
to sit there in the sunlight, on one of these warm 
German October afternoons, listening to the 
subtle strains of Strauss, Suppe, Verdi or Lan- 
ner, and taking in, meanwhile, the characteris- 
tics of the people, whose fondness for music 
seems to be equaled only by their devotion to 
beer. I doubt, indeed, whether, if the beer 
ceased to be a feature of the place, the music 
would have any charms; and am credibly told 
that the bibulous habits of the German work- 
man, not unfrequently detaining him from work 
over Saturday, Sunday and Monday, are hav- 
ing a very depressing effect upon the industries 
of the country.—Cor. N. Y. Times. 


Ecyptian Antiquities.—[n the Museum of 
Art, in Boston, there is one of the finest collec- 
tions of Egyptian antiquities to be found in the 
world; and it is probably not surpassed save by 
the collections in the museums of Paris and 
London. It was gathered in Egypt between the 
years of 1828 and 1833, and contains a remark- 
able number of rings, scarabei, sepulchral fig- 
ures, and various curious objects found among 
such collections, together with some very finely- 
preserved mummies and their cases. Among 
the latter is the body of an Egyptian lady of 
high rank, which lies enclosed in a glass-case. 
It is enveloped in the cartonage or inner case, 
closely fitting the body; a false face covering 
her face, which was gilded originally, some frag- 
ments of the gold-leaf still remaining. The 
features of this false face are delicate, quite 
probably resembling the real one. The carton- 
age was formed of linen cloths cemented and 
made to fit the body while mvist. This one is 
painted, and covered with pictures and hiero- 
glyphics, the colors of which are still very bril- 
liant. Underneath the hands is a double picture 
of the deceased pleading her cause before the 
god Osiris, the judge of the dead, who is repre- 
sented as holding the crook and whip, the ea- 
blems of dominion. Truth is represented as 
supporting her, while at her feet Athos, in her 
sacred tree, is pouring out for her the water of 
life. Subjoined is a translation of a portion of 
the hieroglyphics upon this case :— 

‘* Prayer to Auch-pef-hir.— Ode to the Rising 
Sun.--O sun! when thou goest forth beautiful 
out of the east, beating down with thy shine 
upon the twin lands of Egypt, ah, give thou to 
this lady thy beams, making thine eye to hover 
over her, and when thou guidest thy barge into 
the presence of Osiris, give thou the water of 
Auris (life) to Auch-pef-hir.” 

‘* Odeto the Setting Sun.—O thou perfect one, 
when thou settest in the twin land of life, in the 
region of its mountain vales, among the dwellers 
ot the west, grant thou that the spread-wirg 
beetle should hover over her every day, guard- 
ing her body in peace, wheeling and lighting 
over the doors of the etar-chamber of Osiris. 
And give thou the waters of Auris to Auch-pef- 
hir.” 

There is much that is very interesting and 
impressive as the mind realizes all the centu- 
ries lying between the time when this mummy 
was a living, human being like ourselves; and 
as we note the affectionate care with which the 
body was wrapped and laid away, and as we find 
by the translation of the hieroglyphics the so- 
licitude for that soul which had left the body, 
and in the immortality of which they evidently 
fully believed, yet groping blindly through the 
mist of their idol worship, and as I have thought 
of their belief that the soul must plead its own 
cause before its judge, 1 have thought how 
poorly we should do it, and what cause we have 
for gratitude that we have one able and willing 
who shall plead our cause forus. Some of the 
heavy outer cases of the mummies are wonder- 
fully well preserved, the wood appearing quite 
solid, although twenty-five or thirty centuries 
have passed since they left the hand of the 
maker. There are also bows and staves which 
were found in the tombs. In connection with 
these relics are many fine specimens of ancient 
and modern art, consisting of Italian msajolica, 
illuminated manuscripts, Venetian glass, pic- 





tures and tapestry; giving the visitor some idea 
of the quality and character of the artistic work 


of many different nations through many centu- 
ries of time.—J. Chandler Melvin, in Cottage 
Hearth. 


At Two Score.—(By T. B. Aldrich.)— 
The leafless branches snap with cold; 
The night is still, the winds are laid; 
And you are sitting, as of old, 
Beside my hearth-stone, heavenly maid! 
What would have chanced me all these years, 
As man and boy, had you not come 
And brought me gifts of smiles and tears 
From your Olympian home? 


“The blackest cloud that ever lowers"— 
You sang when I was most forloru— 

“If we but watch some patient hours, 
Takes silver edges from the morn.” 

Thanks for the lesson; thanks for all, 
Not only for ambrosia brought, 

But for those drops which fell like gall 

Into the cup of thought. 

Dear Muse, ’tis twenty years or more 
Since that enchanted, fairy time 

When you came tapping at my door, 

Your reticule stuffed full of rhyme. 
What strange things have befallen, indeed, 
Since then! Who has the time to say 

What bards have flowered (and gone to seed) — 
Immortal for a day! 
We've seen pretense with cross and crown, 
And folly caught in self-spun toils; 
Merit content to pass unknown, 
And honor scorning public spoils— 
Seen Bottom wield the critic’s pen 
While Ariel sang in sun-lit cloud; 
Sometimes we wept, and now-and-then 
We could but laugh aloud. 
And once we saw—ah, day of woe! 
The lurid fires of civil war, 
The blue and gray frocks laid a-row, 
And many a name rise like a star 
To shine in splendor evermore. 
The fiery flood swept bill’ and plain, 
But clear above the battle’s roar 
Rang slavery’s falling chain. 
With pilgrim staff and sandal-shoon, 
vne time we sought the old-world shrines; 
Saw Venice lying in the moon, 
The Jungfrau and the Apennines; 
Beheld the Tiber rolling dark, 
Rent temples, fanes, and gods austere— 
In English meadows heard the lark 
That charmed her Shakespeare's ear. 
What dreams and visions we have had, 
What tempests we have weathered through ! 
Been rich and poor, and gay and sad, 
But never hopeless—thanks to you! 
A draught of water from the brook, 
Or alt Hocheimer—it was one; 
Whatever fortune fell we took— 
Children of shade and sun. 


Though lacking gold, we never stooped 
To pick it up in all our days; 
Though lacking praise, we sometimes drooped, 
We never asked a soul for praise. 
The exquisite reward of song 
Was song—th» self-same thrill and glow 
Which to unfolding flowers belong, 
And wrens and thrushes know! 
I tried you once—the day I wed; 
Dear Muse, do you remember how 
You rose in haste, and tarned and fled, 
With sudden-knitted, scornful brow ? 
But you relented, smiled, at last 
Returned, and, with your tears half-dried— 
‘Ah well, she cannot take the past, 
Though she have all beside!” 
What gilt-winged hopes have taken flight, 
And dropped like Icarus, in mid-sky ! 
What cloudy days have turned to bright! 
What sad sweet years have flitted by! 
What lips we loved vain memory seeks! 
What hands are cold that once pressed ours! 
What lashes rest upon the cheeks 
Beneath the snows and flowers! 
We would not wish them back again. 
The way is rude from here to there. 
For us the short-lived joy and pain; 
For them the endless rest from eare, 
The crown, the palm, the deathless youth. 
We would not wish them back—ah, no! 
And as for us, dear Muse, in truth, 
We've but half-way to go. 
—Tlarper's Magazine. 


Fuy.—A Sunday-school teacher was giving a 
lesson in Ruth. She wanted to bring out the 
kindness of Boaz in commanding the reapers 
to drop large handfuls of wheat. ‘Now, chil- 
dren,” she said, ‘*Boaz did another nice thing 
for Ruth; can you tell me what it was?” “*Mar- 
ricd her!” said one of the boys. 

Through the thickly-gathering gloom of the 
crisis now upon us dawns the reassuring possi- 
bility that, rather than sce their country plunged 
into the awful abyss of civil war, Samuel and 
Rutherford ray yet come forward and settle this 
thing by a pedestrian match.— Brooklyn Argus. 
In his new book Mr. Weiss relates a witti- 
cism perpetrated by Mr. Tom Appleton, who 
does a great many clever things of the sort. 
“On the strength,” says Mr. Weiss, “of Lau- 
rence Sterne’s assertion that ‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,’ a Boston wit, find- 
ing himself in the powerful blast which sweeps 
across the Common and makes a tunnel of 
Winter street, remarked that he wished there 
was a shorn lamb tied at the head of that 
street.” 

My friends,” said a returned missionary at 
one of the late anniversary meetings, “let us 
avoid sectarian bitterness. The inhabitants of 
Hindostan, where I have been laboring for 
many years, have a proverb that ‘though you 
bathe a dog's tail in oil and bind it in splints 
yet you cannot get the crook out of it.’ Nowa 
man’s sectarian bias is simply the crook in the 
dog's tail which cannot be eradicated; and I 
hold that every one should be allowed to wag his 
own peculiarity in peace.” 

Once, at a public dinner, when the toast of 
“The Poets of Scotland,” coupled with the 
name of Dugald Moore, was proposed, in terms 
which seemed to disparage the practical impor- 
tance of their art, Dugald, rising in great in- 
dignation, determined to pive the ignoramus a 
lesson on the grandeur of the offended Muse. 
“IT will tell the gentleman,” he shouted, ‘*what 
poetry is! Poetry is the language of the tem- 
pest when it roars through the crashing forest. 
The waves of the ocean tossing their foaming 
crests under the lash of the hurricane—they, 
sir, speak poetry. Poetry, sir! poetry was the 
voice in which the Almighty thundered through 
the awful peaks of Sinai; and I, myself, sir, 
have published five volumes of poetry; and the 
last, in its third edition, can be had for the price 
of five shillings and sixpence!” 

It occasionally happens that a woman with her 
husband or her lover comes into a crowded 
strect-car, and a young man whose chivalric 
feelings have not been utterly destroyed by con- 
stant contact with the busy world rises and 
surrenders his seat to the lady. He takes hold 
of one of the straps hanging from the roof of 
the car for the convenience of passengers, to 
whom all other conveniences of travel are de- 
nied, and stands patiently in the aisle with the 
glow of conscious well-doing upon his ingen- 
uous countenance. Ie fecls that he has dore an 
act of kindness to a damsel in distress; that he 
has paid due homage to the gentler sex; that 
he has acquitted himself courteously toward a 
stranger. Ife can, therefore, bear with content 
the elbowing of the conductor as he pushes in 
and out, and trampling of fellow-passengers 
upon his toes. The meek satisfaction of self- 
sacrifice exalts him. Let such a one enjoy the 
illusions of his youth while he may, for a few 
moments will see lis reverence for womanhood 
dissipated, and a hard, distrustful cynicism take 
its place. Invariably after his act of courtesy 
comes a sequel of selfishness as if in bitter 
mockery. One of the passengers sitting beside 
the lady rises to go out. She slides hastily 
along so as to make room for her escort, lover 
or husband, as the case may be, and that gen- 
tleman glides quickly into the seat, leaving the 
courteous young stranger still hanging to the 
strap from the roof, and abiding the buffets of 
the conductor. To him the little drama is a 
revelation. He sees at once the meanness of 
humanity. The hollowness of the world and 
the sawdust stuffing in his doll are painfully 
manifest. Ile feels toward the man or woman 
who has disenchanted him as Sir Pelleas did 
toward Gawain and Etarre when he laid his 
naked sword across their throats. They have 
destroyed his faith in his kind. He who has 
been cheated out of his seat by the woman to 
whom he has surrendered his own has touched 
the bottom of all meanness and disgust, and 
may go through life confident that he will never 
again experience such a sensation of cheapness 
and weakness as he did when he saw the couple 
to whom he had been so courteous complacently 
settle close to each other and smile in blissful 
forgetfulness of his existence. Even the fiend’s 
arch mock would be bearable to the victim of 
such a misery. 


, 





Dirt, Darkness anv tue Evection.—Very 
few realize how largely our political majorities 
depend upon popular education. But for the 
votes of five or six counties a'most wholly with- 
in sight from the spire of Trinity church, Mr. 
Tilden would not have carried a single Northern 
State except Indiana. New York city gave him 
20,000 more than his majority in this State; a 
few towns along the Sound gave him his major- 
ity in Connecticut, and Jersey City and its sur- 
roundings gave him the vote of New Jersey. 
Does any one imagine that the population of 
these localities is preémincnt in education? 
Cut off the southwest corner of Indiana—Scott, 
Washington, Orange, Martin, Daviess, Sullivan, 
and the few Democratic counties south of them 
—and you cut off 10,000 Democratic majority, 
leaving the rest of the State securely Republi- 
can. Is that the most intelligent part of Indi- 
ana? These few counties had 61,135 white 
male adults in 1870, of whom 8697, or more 
than fourteen in every one hundred, were un- 








able to read and write. In these figures two 
Republican counties, Vanderburg and Gibson, 
are not included. But in these and the rest of 
the State lying north of the line described there 
were 327,096 white male adults, of whom only 
27,634 were unable to read and write—less than 
nine in every one hundred. Naturally, the 
more intelligent body of the State gives 5000 
Republican and the more ignorant corner 10,000 
Democratic majority. In this dark hole De- 
mocracy found the electoral votes of one State; 
in the slums of New York, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, Jersey City. and a few other towns, it found 
three more, and outside of these delectable lo- 
calities it was beaten in every Northern State. 
Why not? Darkness did not reign. Set aside 
New York city from this State, New Haven and 
Fairfield counties from Connecticut, Hudson 
county (including Jersey City) from New Jer- 
sey, and the counties in the dark hole from In- 
diana, and the proportion of white male adults 
who cannot read and write in each Northern 
State stands thus :— : , 





White Male Adults. Illiterate. Percent. 
Maine...... ....+-169,192 6516 3 
New Hampshire... 90,834 3361 3 
Vermont.......... 90,522 6867 7 
Massachuscetts..... 394,031 30.920 7 
Rhode Island...... 57,312 5922 10 
Connecticut (part). 87,834 6514 7 
New York (part)...894,175 58,234 6 
New Jersey (part)..190,461 12,216 6 
Pennsylvania..... -848,790 = 61,350 7 
CHS. iid 60 6's «+0 6 CSB, 376 41.439 6 
Michigan..........311,712 17,543 5 
Indiana (part)..... 327,096 27,634 8 
Illinois...... ..... 617,435 40,801 6 
Wisconsin.... .... 254,262 17,637 7 
Minnesota.........114,344 8041 7 
IG@R si 566 cava 289,162 14,782 5 
Nebraska.... .. ee- 38,782 956 2 
Kansas............ 101,480 5994 6 
Nevada......... e. 24,215 474 2 
Oregon..... a eseed 20,600 1085 4 
California......... 186,823 12 362 6 
Colorado.......... 16,083 2305 14 

Total... .....5,755,391 382,953 6.6 


At the time of the census Colorado was a ter- 
ritory. In all the Northern States then organ- 
ized, save one, the proportion of white male 
adults who were unable to read and write was 
less than nine per cent.; in only two exceeding 
seven percent. Accordingly majorities against 
Democracy and darkness were recorded in every 
Northern State outside of the dark spots named. 
Now let us look into the sources of Mr. Tilden’s 
strength. As yet we do not include the three 
disputed States in either list. To make the 
comparison entirely fair, we exclude colored 
ajults altogether. The proportion of illiterate 
white male adults in the States carried by the 
Democrats was :— 

White Male Adults. 
Marvland.... .... 145,619 


Illiterate. Ter cent. 
13,344 5 


Delaware...... .. 24,811 3466 14 
Virginia...... ...161,500 27,646 17 
West Virginia.... 91,345 15,181 16 


North Carolina. ..139,535 
Georgia...... ....129,665 


33,111 23 
21,899 17 


Alabama.... ..... 105,474 17,429 16 
Mississippi........ 84,784 9357 11 
Tennessee...... ..199,056 37,713 19 
Kentucky..........245,133 43,826 18 
Missouri.......... 384.314 34,780 o 
Arkansas.... ..... 77,185 13,610 17 


Texas. ...00 ..2000132,390 17,505 13 





Total.....++.1,920,819 288,867 15 

Adding the number of white male adults in 
the dark spots at the North, we find thet Mr. 
Tilden’s votes came from localities having 2,- 
325,293 white male adults, of whom 317,313, or 
13.6 per cent., were unable to read or write. 
But majorities for Mr. Hayes came from locali- 
ties having 5,755,391 white male adults of whom 
only 382.953, or 6.6 per cent. were unable to 
read or write. If the contrast is not delightful 
to Democrats, perhaps they may be interested 
on some other occasion to learn more about the 
source of their main strength at the North—the 
black spot on the map which defaces three 
Northern States, and has its center abuut the 
Five Points.—N. ¥. Tribune. 


COLLINS’ 
VOUTAIG PLANTERS 


Afford the most grateful relief in all 
Affections of the Chest and Lungs. 





CHRONIC PLEURISY CURED. 


Messrs. WEEKS & POTTER :— Gentlemen :—Having 
for many months past suffered with a very lame side, 
called by my physician Chronic Pleurisy, caused by 
a former injury and strain, and for which used many 
prescriptions and liniments, as weil as the so-called 
rheumatie cures, without the least benefit, my physi- 
cian recommended one of your COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
PLASTERS, Which, to my great surprise, relieved the 
pain and soreness almost immediately, and I have 
been able to attend to my household affairs ever 
since with perfect ease and comfort, whereas before 
the application of your invaluable plaster I was 
scarcely able to do anything. 1 consider them ines- 
timable, and shall with pleasure recommend them to 
the afflicted. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. FRANCES HARRIMAN. 
ORLAND, ME., April 21, 1876. 

There is no medical or protective appliance that 
will prove so grateful and effective in Tickling 
Coughs, Irritation and Soreness of the Chest and 
Lungs. We believe them capable of preventing se- 
ricus diseases of these organs. 

Price, 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. Mailed on 
receipt of price, 25 cents for one, $1.25 for six, or 
2.25 for twelve, carefully wrapped and warranted, 
We, WEEKS & POTTER, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
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THERE NEVER WAS A TIME 


WHEN 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Was more necded than now. 


NO COMPANY 


Is better prepared to furnish both, at Economical 
Rates and with Ample Security, than 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD. 


It has Cash Assets of 


$4,000,000. 


It has a clear surplus of 


$1,390,000. 


It has paid in Cash Benefits to Policy-holders, 
$3,500,000, 


Life and Endowment Policies, of all desirable 
forms, on the Low Rate Stock Plan. 


General Accident Policies, forthe year or month, 
written by Agents at short notice. 





Boston Office, 221 Washington St. 


CHAS. G. 0. PLUMMER, General Agent, 
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The Lady’s Almanac! 
ISSUED ANNUALLY IN NOVEMBER. 


An Elegant Gilt-Edged Miniature, in dainty style, 

with BEAUTIFUL CHROMO VIGNETTE. 
Retail Price, 50 Cents. 

One dozen in Fancy Box. Usual Discount to the 

Trade, supplied in any quantity. 
PUBLISHED BY 

New England News Company 

American News Company. 

New York News Company 

Western News Company 
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Central News Company.. Philadelphia 
Baltimore News Company.........- altimore 
St. Louis Book and News Company 
San Francisco News Company........- 
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JUST ISSUED: 
GHOST LAND; 


—OR— 


Researches into the Realms of Occult Mys- 
teries. 

By the author of the celebrated and admired work, 
“ART MAGIC.” Translated and edited by Emma 
HARDINGE BRITTFN. 

The most profound and thrilling volume on Occult 
Science ever written.—London Press. 

Published and sold by 


113 West Chester Park, Boston. 





S$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


erally cured by this highly-successful method. Ex- 
aminations by the infallible Electrical Diagnosis, 


DRS.WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN, 


S. S. 


PRIVATE STOCK 


FLOUR, 


Warranted to be the very best in the market. 


NEW BUCKWHEAT, 


BALTIMORE SAMP 
HOMINY 


—AND— 


PEARL MEAL, 


Received fresh every week by 


N,N. PIERCE & C0, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 


at BOSTON. novls 


HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS | 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 
Price in Bds. $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00. 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs including 
such a variety of really first-class and popular Vocal 
Music. 250 pages. full Sheet Music size, Songs by 
nearly sixty different composers, and among the com- 
pOsitions are many such gems as “Come to me quick- 

y,’ “Golden Locks are Silver.” “My Hoaart’s best 
.ove,” “Sbe’s a Rosy, she’s a Posy,” and Millard’s 
“Whippoorwill.” 





We publish 19 valuable collections uniform with 
the *WorRLD” and “Gems.” 
“HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY,” and select cne or more 
of its books for Christmas. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE! 


A Companion to the famous 
Strauss!" 


$2.50 in Boards. $3.00 Cloth. $4.00 Gilt. 


The “GEMS OF STRAUSS” had a wonderful success, 
anu this new work is fully its equal, and contains the 
recent “Strauss” pieces, and many others by Gung’l, 
Lamothe, Fauat, Coote, Zikoff, and other eminent 
composers. 232 pages full Sheet Music size, well 
filled with Waltzes, Galop-, Polkas, Quadrilles, ete. 

Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
tf 


dec2 





—- ~ —— 


Gas Fixtures 


§. A. STETSON & 00., 173 Tremont St., 


AGENTS FOR STOCKWELL 


Sclf-Lighting Gas Burner. 
nov4 tf 


PICTURES 
—OF THE— 
Centennial Exposition! 


All who have not visited the exhibition, and those 
who have, will tind choice 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
OF THE STATUARY 


in the Art-Gallery, and of all the prominent objects, 
sections, pavilions, etc., at 


JOSEPH L. BATES'S, 


octlt 7 BEACON STBEET. tf 


Massachusetts Family Bank, 
A subscription for the capital stock, headed by ex- 
Chief Justice Bigelow, is open at Room 51, New Eng- 
and Life Insurance Building, Postoffice squ.:re, from 
10 A. M. to4 P. M., where full information as to the 
plan of the bank and the value of the investment may 
be obtained. Everybody in favor of safe savings 
banks, equitable life insurance, and putting money 
where it will do good to one’s self and family, ig in- 
vited to call. tf oothi 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. | 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quatity is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


sep2 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 
739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Place. dec2 


: Smuggler Cigars. 


Onur new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
— by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 
a 





le prices. 
JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
nov25 ti 





PIERCE & 60, 


Send for Catalogue of 


‘*Gems of 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


ARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our poet are sold by all the principal dealers 
10) 


throughout New England. 
Factory at East Cambridge. tt octl 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, 


DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE UN SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sep2 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 


“Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


octl 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFOKD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN. 


10 per cent. Iess than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
nov tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 
Public or Private Parties, 
arge or small. Every requisite turiished from Tabl 
o Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
style. Superior tce-Creams, Cake and Con- 
fectionery, of all sorts. oct: 


ART-STORE. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 
Next Door North of Giobe Theater. tf 





octl 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Now that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pre- 
vide yourselves with a bottle of WHITE’S MAGIC 
ERASIVE. It will remove white marks from your 
furniture, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 
give a fine polish. WEEKS & POTTER, Genera 
Agents, Boston. Agents wanted. seplé 


INSURANOE. 





THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOsSTOW. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan, 1, 1876........$14,300,527.95 
Deduct surplus to bedistributed.......567,000.00 





Leaving.....ccecees esheuee dcsace --- $13,532,5237.05 
As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in uccordance with a law of the Common 
wealth, 

Amountat risk. .....s00 ..ss000+e0$60,578,064.00 
Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

let—The adoption and, continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate a, and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 16 $294,106 62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. Thos item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
yéara, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
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ote 


A 
PENNO SURES 


BOSTON. 


‘he ONLY PLACE in Boston where TE 
ARTICLE for BOYS" wear can be Gee 





Tis for the best, when Borys need “CLOTHES,” 
A handsome “ Suit” from head to feet, 

To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Coiner of Beach and Washington street. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Importers and Dealers in NOTE and LETTER PA- 
PERS, ENVELOPES, Etc., Etc. 


288 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
oc2l] H.G.Tccker. E. HERBERT WHITNEY. tf 


REAL ESTATE. 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
tf 


French and Viennese Systems 
-OF— 


CURE BY ELECTRICITY. 


The most hopeless chronic cases relieve and gen- 








' JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


DWIGHT POSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel, 

W. W. MORLAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actaary. 
octl tf 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO, 


OF BOSTON, 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, | me 


~—— 


dec2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL, 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


— i 


BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presiden 
CHAS A.SIOWLAND, Secretary. 








Price $3. Postage 17 cents, tf nov2s 


nov25 4t 113 West Chester Park. 


Ang. 20, 1876. u sep? 





Organized respectively, 1552, 1825, 1873. * 
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